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AMURRITE NAMES IN UR III 
AND EARLY ISIN TEXTS 


By ALBRECHT GOETZE, Yale University 


In a review of J.-R. Kupper’s book Les nomades en Mésopotamie 
au temps des rois de Mari! I have contended that, contrary to the 
views of B. Landsberger? and Theo Bauer,3 the personal names 
in -anum and those formed on the pattern yaf‘a/-’e/ must be 
asctibed to one and the same language. Lack of space prevented 
me from presenting the full material then; it is the purpose of this 
atticle to do this now. The pertinent names, all marked by the 
apposition MAR. TU = Awmurrim, will be listed in the left column, 
the comparative material*+ in the right column. 


* Abbreviations that need explanation: Bauer=Th. Bauer, Die Ost- 
hanaander (1926).—Birot AB and C=M. Birot, Trois textes économiques de Mari 
(R.A. xLvII, 121-30, 161-74; L, 15-31, §7-72).—-Birot, Femmes=M. Birot, 
Un recensement de femmes au royaume de Mari (Syria, xxxv, 9-26).—Chiera = E. 
Chiera, Lists of Personal Names from the Temple School of Nippur (P.B.S. x1, 1-3, 
1916-19),—Ex.=Execration texts; those quoted with small letters were 
published in K. Sethe, Die Achtung feindlicher Fiirsten, Volker und Dinge... 
(A.P.A.W. 1926, phil.-hist. Klasse 5), those quoted with capital letters by G. 
Posener, Princes et pays d’ Asie et de Nubie (1940).—Harris = Rivkah Harris, 
The Archive of the Sin Temple in Khafajab (J.C.S. 1x, 31-120).—Ist.P. = Cig- 
Kizilyay, Salonen, Die Pugrif-Dagan-Texte der Istanbuler Archéologischen Museen 
(Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Bgz, 1954).—Simmons=S. 
Simmons, Dissertation (Yale, 1958) (to be published in J.C.S.). 

Alalah=D. J. Wiseman, The Alalakh Tablets (1953) (Index of Personal 
Names 125—53).—Chagar Bazar=C. J. Gadd, Tablets from Chagar Bazar and 
Tall Brak, 1937-38 (Iraq, vit, 22-65).—Harmal = A. Goetze, Fifty Old Baby- 

jan Letters from Harmal (to be published in Sumer).—Mari=J. Bottéro et 
André Finet, 4.R.M. xv (1954) (140-Go: “Noms de Personnes”) (.4.R.M. 
Wiand vir, not yet indexed are quoted specifically).—Ugarit = R. de Langhe, 
Les testes de Ras Shamra-Ugarit. . -)11(1945) (254-315: “Les noms de personnes 
4 Ugarit”). 

"In J.S.S. tv (1959), 142 ff. 2 ZA. xxxv (1924), 236 ff. 

3 Th. Bauer, Die Ostkanaander (1926). 

* The references are kept as short as possible. 
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(A) UR III TEXTS 


1 (a) Yaf‘al-’el names $ 
1. A-#4-AN Ist.P. 548, 15! Iani- See below a6 
(=Iawila, i.e. Iani-ila?) 8. 
2. Ia-an-bi-i-lum A.O. 5508 Ta-ab-bi-*Da-gan_ Mati 
(T.C.L. uy, pl. 21), 1, 11? Ta-ab-bi-m_ Birot AB, iv, 60 
3. I-bi-la-i-lum st.P. 561,*3 Ia-bi-il-We-er-ra Chiera 
Ta-ab-la-hu-um Bauer 9. 
4. I-ge,-ha-lum+ B.M. 103412 Ta-gi-ha-AN_ Mari 
(C.T. xxxII, 10), i, 23; Legrain, Ta-gi-ih-41M_~— Mari 
110, 18 Ia-gi-ih-ha-tm_— Birot, Femmes, iii, 
2 , 
Lgib-lum Harmal; Simmons cf. 
(Bin-)Ia-gi-li Ugarit ™ 
5. I-la-ap-ti-il Stud. Or. 1x/1, 21, I-la-ap-ta-lu-4_ Birot AB, iii, 555 
rev. 2 Ha-mi-ti-lu-4z AR.M. vu, 210} ™: 


rev. 19’ 
I-ni-di-i] Chagar Bazar 
6. I-wi-mu-ti Or. Inst. A5508 Ta-wi-aN A.R.M. vu, 227, 8’ 
(M.A.D. ur, 2) Ta-wi-i-la .A.R.M. vu, 66, 10, 15 
Ta-wi--M A.R.M. vil, 198, iv, 
27'; Birot, Femmes, iv, 28 


Ta-ni-¢D{a-gan| .A.R.M. vil, 200, 


12. 


14 

I-wi-di-il Chagar Bazar 

E-wi-ma-lik Alalah 

Al-la-mu-ti-i (g.) M.L.C. 1346, 
6 


msmwt (ie. Malu-li-mutiy) Ex.e. | 1. 
Tj 
‘bm(w)t (i.e. Abi-muti?)® Ex. f.19 


1 The interpretation of the spelling is uncertain. 

2 The name was first recognized as Amurrite by Th. Jacobsen, O..C. xm 
(1932), 28 n. 1. The reading given here was anticipated by I. J. Gelb, Old » 
Akkadian, p. 195. 

3 T.e. Iabil-ahum. In all likelihood the name of the town Eb/a in northern 
Syria, spelled E-eb-/z in Bo 409 according to A. Ungnad, Subartu, p. 51 0. 2, 1 


belongs to the same stem. 2 
4 Cf. C.A.D. vi, 54a, s.v. balum; the analysis there given is wrong. 3 
s The difference between #i/ and #ilu(m) corresponds to that of ilfe/ and | *]y 
ilu(m); samas and samsu(m), the first is the absolute state (used as a name) of the 4 
latter (used as an appellative). The Schleifton -# at the end contains the suffixed 5 
pronoun of the third singular masc. -(A)#. . 
6 J. J. Finkelstein apud J. Bottéro, Le probléme des Habiru (1954), p- 178. 7 
7 Simmons Ma-ru|lu-li-el; cf. Ma-li-ia rab Amurri, A.R.M. v, 43, 17: 14, ; 
8 Cf. W. F. Albright, J.P.0.S. vimt (1928), 249. 8); 
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1 (b) ’el-yaf‘al names 
, A-bi-is-ki-in A.O. 5500 Ta-ds-ki-in-[...] .A.R.M. vi, 79, 9 
(T.C.L. 11, pl. 21), i, 9 
AN-id-ni-ik! Hav. Lib. Coll. m1, Cf. Di-ni-ik-tum nomen loci 


333, i, 2; Nies, U.D.T. 39, rev. 
9 f. 


| 


oo 
. 


2. Hypocoristics yaf‘alum 


Ia-a-mu-tum A.O.5508(T.C.L. Ia-mu-ut-ba-al Bauer 
i, pl. 21), i, 122 Ta-mu-ut-e-ra-ah_ Delaporte Cat. 
Louvre, A418 
Ta-mu-ut-ni-ri (f.) Alalah 
E-mu-ut-ba-la_ Bauer 


= 


10, I-an-pu-li3 A.O. 5508 (T.C.L. Ia-pa-ul Y.B.T. tv, 93, 64 
1, pl. 21), i, 7 Ta-ap-lu-nu (Ip/n) Usgarits 
u1. I-a-um U.E.T. 1, 566, 7 Tawi See above a6 


l-a-um_ U.E.T. 1, 1678, 8 


12. En-gi-mu-um Ist.P. 529, viii, Ia-an-qt-im-aN Harris 
37; Stud. Or. 1x/1, 21, rev. 4; Ta(-aq)-qi-im-41m_— Mari 


Legrain, 29, 10 la-qi-im-Li-im Birot, Femmes, i, 
26 
Ia-qi-ma (£.) Birot, Femmes, iv, 
28 


E-en-qt-im-AN C.T. VI, 49, 4 
I-gi-ma-AN Chagar Bazar 


3. Hypocoristics yaf‘alanum 


13. Ar-si-a-nim Fish, Cat. 728, iii, -Ar-si-a-nu-um Y.B.T. v, 34, 4 


j Ta-ar-Si-AN Bauer; A.R.M. vu, 
169,11; U.I.0.M. 2040 (J.C.S. 4, 
110), II 


Ta-ar-Si-ha-mu_ Chagar Bazar 


14. E-bi-td-nu-um U.E.T. 11, 566, E-bi-tum B.I.N. vu, 183, 2; 195, 
4 5 
I-bt-it-Er-ra_ Legrain, 67, 137 


' If thus read correctly; d-/-ik seems unlikely. 

* See Th. Jacobsen, O.I.C. x11 (1932), 28 n. 1. 

3 See Th. Jacobsen, tbid. This may conceivably be for *Janpul-ili or 
*Tanpul-li. 

* The frequent name Naplanum derives from the same verb. 

5 See above Iabil-~ and Iabl-~. 

* Fish’s copy offers Ar-é-a-num which can hardly be correct. 

” Cf. E-ba-ta-an, A.R.M. vit, 180; v, 11 3 215, 13; E-ba-tum, Waterman, 
74,2, 6; furthermore the nomen loci Abattum (Yahdun-Lim [Syria, xxx1], iii, 
8); E?-ba-at-tum, U.1.O.M. 2134 (J.C.S. vit, 51 ff), iii, 3. 
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15. E-ta-ra-nim seal P.B.S. xtv, Ia-ta-ar-aN Bauer 
322 Ta-ta-rum Bauer 

I-ta-ru-um Bauer 
E-ta-ru-um U.E.T. v, 553, 8 
Ta-tar-sa-lim Mari 
Ia-tar-Am-mi R.A. 35, 120f. 
Ta-tar-Ma-lik_ Alalah 
E-tar-Ma-lik Alalah 
Ia-tar-mu_ Ugarit 
Jirm Ugarit 


16. I-na-ba-nu-um Or. Inst. A2868  Ia-na-ab-bi-an A.R.M. vu, 185, ii 
(M.A.D. 11, 51) 5'5 189, 2 


Ta-na-bi-aN_ Birot AB, iv, 46! 


17. I-za-nu-nm U.E.T.11, 1391, iv, Iz-za-AN A.R.M. vu, 104, ii, 6’ 
4 Ta-yi-AN A.R.M. vit, 202, ii, 
I-za-nim U.E.T. m1, 8846; 42 
1005, 1; 1019, I Ta-zi-e-ra-ah_ Chagar Bazar 
I-za-nim A.O. 5502 (T.C.L. Ta-zi-~, I-zi-~ Bauer 
11, pl. 17), ii, 26 
sé Ugarit 


4. Names with nominal elements 


18. .A-bi-a-mu-ti Legrain, 267,10  Di-bi-ir-a-mu-tit Chiera 
A-mu-ut-pt-i-la R.A. 36, p. 51 
A-mu-ut-pi-AN Mari; A.R.M. 
Vil, 875 
Am-mu-ut-pa-AN Qatna 
A-mula-ta-ru-nuja_ Ugarit 


(P.R.U. m1, p. 239) 


19. A-wa-ée-i/ Ist.P. 285 I-wi-mu-ti Above a6 
I-la-ap-ti-il Above A5 
A-nti-te-e/ seal Berlin 309 


1 Cf. Ia-an-bi-i-lum above. 

2 Because of the sibilant names with Ia-ds-si- (e.g. Ia-ds-si-“Da-gan, A.R.M. 
VII, 45, 83 137, 2; 139, 11) and Ia-si (see Bauer and, e.g. Ia-si-¢Da-gan, A.R.M. 
vil, 226, 36; Ia-si-ha-mu, ibid. 213, 11) must be kept apart. This element 
belongs to n$?. 

3 Purposely I have not attempted to distinguish between names consisting 
of construct and genitive, noun and preposition and genitive, or sentence 
names (subject and predicate or vice versa). 

4 Compare Se-/-di-ba-ar, B.A.S.O.R.95, p.22, no. 24; Dan-ti-bar, AS JSe% 
185, ii, 14; Su-ti-bar, ibid. 108, ii, 23; perhaps also Bj-mu-ti-ba, Birot AB, iv, 13; 
v, 37. Probably the mountain Di/a-bar (“Lip%ur litanies” [J.N.E.S. xv, 
132 ff.], i, 13 £.) is meant. 
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20. Dan-AN Y.B.T. Iv, 254, 20 Da-ni-aNn A.R.M. vu, 263, iii, 
23 
Ta-di-nim (g.) .A.R.M. 1, 99, 3’! 
Di?-in-+Da-gan_ .A.R.M. vit, 280, 
14 
Dn’el Ugarit 


at. Hu-un-*Sul-gi2 Trouv. de Dré- Hy-un-ki-ib-ri A.O. 5508 (T.C.L. 
hem, 27,11; A.O. 5508(T.C.L. pp. 21), ii, 17 
11, pl.21),i,15; Y.B.T. 1v, 107, 3 Hu-un-zE-ri_ Ibid. ii, 19 
Hu-un-ti-ba Ist.P. 594 rev. 83 
Hu-un-si-e/ Simmons+ 


22. Ila-la-ils Stud. Or. m/1, 21, AN-4-H A.O. 5504 (T.C.L. uy, pl. 
rev. 10 18), iii, 12 
Su-mu-la-AN Bauer 
Su-mu-le-el Bauer 
Ma-ru-le-el Simmons 
Mi-il-ki-le-el Bauer 
I§-ki-le-el B.A.S.O.R. 95, p. 19, 


no. 10 


23. L-ma-am-G U.E.T. 11, 1678, 2 Ia-ma-ma_ Biot C, vii, 15 
Su-mu-ia-ma-am Marti 
Ta-am-mu-qa-du-um A.R.M. 11, 
56, 7 
*bymmw (i.e. Abi-yamamu) Ex. e. 
2 


24. Ku-na-ma-tum Nikolski, 449 Ku-na-na-tum Birot C, vi, 14, cf. 
(cf. A.O. 4681 (T.C.L. u, pl.1), below a25 
4) ytrkn’ (i.e. yas‘ar-kuna) Ex. E. 
40 


1 Jadinum is the hypocoristic of a name beginning with yadin. As yadin 
develops to édin, one wonders how many names beginning with I-din-~ may 
tepresent this form rather than Akk. iddin “he gave”’. 

2 The appearance of the royal name Sw/gi in a proper name does not make 
that name Akkadian, just as it does not make it Sumerian. It may be com- 
bined with elements from any language. E.g. Sulgi-ayamu is Sumerian, Sulgi- 
bini Akkadian, Sulgi-atal Hurrian.—Hun-Sulgi is described in Ist.P. 411, obv. 
9 as /4.su-a" and ibid. 529, viii, 17 as /é.su, i.e. as a Subarean. 

3 Described as /#. Du,-du,-/" ; since the same text mentions Mari (1. 12) and 
Ur8u (ll. 14, 16) he seems to be a man from the “west”. 

* Note the names with un- (mutilated) in Chiera’s Amurrite tablet 186 ff.,a 
gtoup which ends with Hy-ni-i-a and Hu-ni-nt (189 and 190). Since we have 
in Mati also Ia-bu-un-AN(x) (A.R.M. vu, 211, 4) and La-bu-un-4Da-gan 
(A.R.M. 11, 53, 7), furthermore Ha-an-na-‘m (Birot, Femmes, iii, 48), Ha-an- 
na-*sIn, A.R.M. vu, 181, tev. 6 and An-nu-ha-an-ni (Birot, Femmes, iv, 41), 
the existence of an Amurrite hun is certain. 

5 Spelled an-/z-il, 
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25. Ma-ni-il' Oppenheim, Eames, Ma-an-i-li Strasbourg 177, 6 

ta Ma-ni-tm Wengler 25 (Orient, 
§§3), 11 
Ma-ni-um See below 
Ma-an-ha-tum (£.)? Birot, Femmes, 
ii, 19 
Ma-na-num Bauer 
Ma-na-an-na_ Mati 
Ma-nu-na-ta-an nom. loc. Mari 


26. Ma-ti-na-ad|t Fish,Cat.no.117  Ma-td-ti-na A.O. 5508 (T.C.L. nu, 
pl. 21), ii, 93 
AN.KI-ma-at A.O. 5520 (T.C.L. 
II, pl. 27), 4; Berlin, 49, 5; 
Legrain, 17514 
Ha-ab-zi-ma-at Y.B.T. vit, 20, 
285 
Na-du-BE-li See below A 26 
27. Na-du-se- Stud. Or. 1x/1 Na-di See below 431 
Bu-gzu-na-ti U.E.T. v, 618, 2 
Ma-ti-na-ad/t See above a26 
A-hu-un-na-ta A.R.M. vu, 220, 


25 
Ki-na-na-tum \utz, Ashjaly, 27, 
7 
28. U-za-du U.E.T. 11, 1678, 6 U-gu-na-an A.R.M. vu, 198, 16 
(i.e. Uzza-addu) U-z[a-x]-i Birot AB, vii, 27 


Uz-a-am-mi  Alalah 
Uz-zi-ia .A.R.M. vi, 104, ii, 5' 


5. Hypocoristics of such names 


29. La-a-nu-um "Trouv. de Dré- La-na-*Da-gan A.R.M. vu, 225, 2 
hem, 25, ili, 10 


1 The reading Ma-/-i/ would not be impossible. 

2 For the element fad/tum cf. Um-mi-ha-tum, Biot, Femmes, iii, 32, and 
Ha-li-ha-du-um, A.R.M. 0, 95. 

3 Compare Ma-td-di-na LUGAL KuR ““Ar-ma-ni, 2 Bo.T.U. 3, i, 13. In this 
Hittite text the third sign of the name is notably different from the “ki” often 
occurring in the text. The customary reading Ma-da-ki-na is open to doubt. 
For the second element of the name compare Ti-in(-i)-e-ra-ab in Chagat 
Bazar. 

4 Probably also Ma-at-ru-un-na (f.), the daughter of Aplahanda of Karga- 
mish, seal Moor no. 130. 

s Compare fig. 22 Ha-ab/p-si-im (g.) on the seal from Ta‘annek (E. Sellia, 
Tell Ta‘annek, 1, p. 27, fig. 22). Cf. also J. Nougayrol, Cylindres-Sceaux..: 
trouvés en Palestine (1939), pp. 37 ff., pl. x11 as T.T. 1. 

6 Ja-na “for us, belonging to us”. 
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Ma-ni-um Simmons 
Ma-nu-um seal from Besan (level 
vit): Iraq 11, pl. 1, no. 1 
Ma-ni-il See above A25 
Na-du-BE-i See above A27 


6. Hypocoristics in -daum of nominal names 


Ma-ni-um Or. Inst. A2996 
(M.A.D. U1, 179) 

Na-di 1.T.T. 7277 

A-ba-nu-um seal Delaporte, 
Bibl. Nationale, 105 
E-la-nu-um Legrain, 295, 15 


I-la-mim Legrain, 350, 6 


Ly-ma-nu-um Michigan 217, 
obv. 14 


Ma-ab-ra-nu-um Or.Inst.A 5994 
(M.A.D. ut, 174) 


Mi-il-ka-nu-um 


Mi-ta-nim S.A. 25 (R.A. 9, pl. 
2), 3 


Mu-ta-nu-um st.P. 433, tev. 3 


Na-ap-sa-nu-um st.P. 335, 9 
Na-ap-Sa-nu-um A.O. 5508 
(T.C.L. 11, pl. 21), i, 12 


Pé-da-nu-um st.P. 335, 6 
Pé-da-nim 1.T.T. 3470, 4 


A-by-~, A-bi-~ Bauer; Mari 
I-la-nu-um Bauer; Y.B.T. viu, 29, 
9; etc. 
I-Ja- Bauer; Mari 
I-Ja-ba-lu-4_ Birot AB, i, 5 
I-la-ha-at-nu-4_ Birot AB, i, 7 
Lu-ma-nu-um Simmons 
cf. A-bu-lu-mu Birot, Femmes, ii, 
19 
Ha-du-un-lu-mu_ Mari 
Ma-ah-ri-el R.A. 46, pp. 185 ff. no. 
20, 2 
Ta-si-im-ma-ha-ar A.R.M. 1, 50, 
16 
Mi-il-ki-AN, Mi-il-ki-lu Bauer 
Mi-il-ka-AN- .A.R.M. vit, 140, 13' 
Mi-il-ki-sm R.A. 38, p. 4, 1. 1 
Mi-ta-ku-ma-ta Simmons 
Min Ugarit 
Ta-ku-un-mi-te-e 
140, fev. 10’ 
Mu-tu-~, Mu-ti-~ Bauer; Mari 
Mu-ta-nu-um Bauer, seal Newell, 
231 
Na-ap-sa-nu-um Bauer; Lutz, Ash- 
jaly, 64, 1 
Na-ap-si-Im_ Mari 
Na-ap-si-a-du Alalah 
Na-ap-su-na-AN-da-ra 
1/2, 8 
Pd-da-nu-um Harris, 15, 123; 23, 45 
etc. 
Pda Ugarit 
I-sar-pd-dan 1.T.T.801;H.S.S.1v, 


64, tev. 10! 


A.R.M. vu, 


C.T. tv, 


' Note the pairs A-hu-i-Sar and I-Sar-a-hi, Be-/t-i-far and I-Sar-be-Ht, Iii-i-Sar 


(I-4-i-Sar seal Berlin 309) and I-sar-i-. For the occurrences see I. J. Gelb, 
M.A.D. 111, 77. Furthermore Ha-am-mi-e-sa-ar, A.R.M. vu, 219, 54. 
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(B) EARLY ISIN TEXTS 


It is legitimate to add the respective names from the texts of 
the early Isin Dynasty. These tablets are indistinguishable in 
their appearance from Ur tablets. The break which inaugurates 
the Old Babylonian period comes after Lipit-I8tar. 


1 (a) yaf‘al-’el names 


1. Ta,-at-ra-il B.I.N. 1x, 224, 7;  JIa-ta-ar-AN Bauer 
411, 3 Ta-tar-4Im_ Birot AB, i, 51 
Ta-tar-ma-lik Alalah 
Itrhd Ugarit 
2. Ia,-ta-ar-hu-um' B.I.N. 1x, 408, Ta-tar-ha-at-nu— A.R.M. vu, 169, 10 
Tj 
3. [I-b]é-if-nt-i/ BIN. 1x, 408, 8 —‘I-b7-if-n1-e/ ~Simmons? 
I-bi-is-a-ra-ah_Delaporte, Louvre 
seal A446 
Tb-su-ra-bi A.O.Tc. 120 (Manch, 
Cun. Stud. iv, p. 106) 
*bshddw (i.e. Ibis-haddu) Ex. E. 5 
4. I-da-Ne-AN B.I.N. 1x, 316, ii, Ia-da-ab-ha-lum Bauer 


243 Ta-da-AN A.R.M. vit 189, 7 
5. I-din-an_ B.I.N. 1x, 185, 33.199, Ia-an-ti-in-AN Mari 
10; 372, 84 


(b) ’el-yaf‘al names 


6. Da-ni-if-me-el B.I.N. 1x, 316, Da-di-if,-me-el Kish (Lutz), Simmons 
iii, 36 Du-du-us-me-el Kish (Lutz), 2, 11 
Ha-lu-us-mi-il Birot AB, ii, 15 
T¥-mi-il-las Alalah 
I§-me-el-li-im (g.) (canal), Y.B.C. 
4485 (J.C.S. iv, 112), 9 


1 Stands for yatar-abum. 

2 The NI is problematic as to its interpretation. Other cases are Ia-ah-gi-ir- 
ni-i], Sumer, v, 143; Ia-ds-ma-ap-nt-el, B.E. vt/1, 1, 173 [f¢a-as-n1-an, CT. 
XXXII, 21, 1; Harris, 27, 15; [s-¢a-as-Nnt-e/ Simmons; [¥?-ta-as-nt-il, Sumer, V, 
139, no. 4; Us-ta-as-NI-AN Simmons; Lutz, Ashjaly, 96, 4; 101, 3. 

3 The combination NE.AN poses a problem. The usual assumption is at 
present that we should read pi,-i/ “mouth of El/god”. However, one might 
also think of the preposition bi and compare bi-e/ with the group /i-e/ which 
certainly contains the preposition /a/i. In our present case, furthermore, ids 
may not belong to the yd‘, but to the noun ada, eda, ida (cf. Ada-maras, Bauer, 
p. 11) and Ida-maras (ibid. p. 21). In that case the example would have to be 
transferred to section (4) below. 

4 Akkadianization? 

5 For [fmil-ila? Cf. Is-mi-il-a-du Alalah (level tv), 383, 5. 
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AMURRITE NAMES IN UR III AND EARLY ISIN TEXTS 


2. Hypocoristics yaf‘alum 


q. I-ku-nu-um Ta-ku-nu-um Bauer 
Ta-ku-ni-im (g.) Birot, Femmes, ii, 
15 
Ikn Usgarit 
Ta-ku-un-M —.A.R.M. vu, 211, 3 
Ta-ku-un-a-Sa-ar O.E. 1, 31, 3 
I-ku-un-ba-li Alalah 
Ta-ku-un-an, Iknél Ugarit 
8. In-ti-nu-um B.I.N. 1x, 406, 6 Ta-an-ti-nu-um Bauer; A.R.M. vu, 
In-ti-nu-um  B.I.N. 1x, 224, 3 211, 13 
Te-en-ti-nu-um Y.B.T. vit, 37, 4 ff. 
Jin Ugarit 
Ta-an-ti-in-AN A.R.M. v, 35, 273 
VII, 210, rev. 13, I 
Ta-an-ti-in-e-ra-ah_ Mé\. Dussaud, 
994 


3. Hypocoristics yaf‘alanum 


9. Ib-la-nu-um B.I.N. 1x, 316, ii, Ib-/a-a-nu-um Haverford Symposium 6 
27 (p. 236), 13 
Ebla_ nomen loci 
Ia-bi-il See above a3 


10. Ia-da-nu-um B.I.N. 1x, 1865 See above B4! 


4. Names with nominal elements 


11. Ab-de,il BIN. 1x, 316, 1,13 -Ab-di-an, Ha-ab-di-aN Bauer 
Abdu-~, Habdu-~ Marti 
Ab-di-li Alalah 
‘bdéel Ugarit 
» A-bi-la?-e-el B.I.N. 1x, 316, iti, Abu-~, Abi-~ Bauer 
50 Abu-~, Abi-~ Mari 
Cf. above A22 
3. Da-tum-NE.AN  B.I.N. 1x, 316, Da-du-ra-bi Bauer 
li, 29! Da-di-ha-du-un Mati 
Dadusa, king of Eshnunna 
Da-di-e-ra-ah .A.R.M. vu, 198, 
19’ 
A-ia-da-du' A.R.M. vit, 269, 8’ 
14. I-/a-NE-Nr_ B.I.N. 1x, 316, iii, I/a-~ Bauer, Mari, etc. 
39? 


_ 
ww’ 


_ 


' Cf. n. 3, p. 200. 
* In the name list of B.I.N. 1x Crawford reads pi,-U, i.e. pi-ili. Here again 
(see p. 200, n. 3) one might think of reading b/-i%, i.e. bi-ili. 
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15. Lu-bu-e-el BIN. 1x, 316, iii, 49 E-a-lu-b[pi_ 1.T.T. 7425, cf. also 
Lu-bu-an_ B.I.N. 1x, 408, 16 above A33 
‘mwwhw (i.e. ‘Ammu-lubu) Ex, 
E. 41 


16. Mi-il-ki-ii-i]_ B.I.N. 1x, 408, 31 Mi-il-ki-ii-e] Bauer 
M(i-i/-k]i-li-an Birot, Femmes, ii, 


Cf. above A22 and A36 


17. Pu-me-il B.I.N. 1x, 408, 30! Py-4-4Da-gan A.R.M. vu, 180, iii, 
28’ 
KA-*Samaé A.R.M. v1, 219, 57 
KA-*Na-ru A.R.M. vu, 211, 9° 


5. Hypocoristics of such names 


18. Ma-na-um B.I.N. 1x, 224, 10; Ma-na-ba-al-te-e] Bauer 
409, 3 Ma-an-na-ba-al-ti-aN Mari 
Cf. above A 25 


19. Ma-ra-sum B.I.N. 1x, 292, 4;  Ma-a-ra-su-um A.R.M. vu, 140, 7’ 
316, iii, 41; 408, 23 A-bi-ma-ra-as Bauer; Mari 
Ha-li-ma-ra-as_ U.E.T. v, 521, 1 
Ma-ar-sa-ia (£.) Birot, Femmes, 
iii, 56’3 


6. Hypocoristics in -anum of such names 


20. Ad-ra-nu-um B.I.N. 1x, 224,8 Ad-ri-ha-ad/t Bauer 
Ad-ri-a-du Alalah 
Ad-ri-a-du, Ad-ri-ia-an-du, Ha-ad- 
ri-ia-an-du' Kupper, Nomades, 
231 fn. 


21. Hu-ni-na-nu-um  B.I.N. 1%, 316, Hu-na-nu-um Harris, 9, 13; 21, 13; 
ii, 28 etc. 
Cf. Hu-un- above A 21 


1 Here the problem is raised as to whether we deal with an initial *pama ot 
whether ma/me is an enclitic as in Ad-da-me-ra-ah (Ur III), Michigan, 249; 
Ba-ni-me-el, Harris, 12, 15; Mu-tu-me-el, Harris, 87, 11; Su-nu-me-el, Y.B.C. 
4968 (J.C.S. 1v, 89), and in A-hy-um-ma-an, A.R.M. vu, 190, 2,7; Bu-nu-ma-il, 
Birot AB, vi, 16, Bu-nu-ma-4Im, A.R.M. vil, 120, 28; Ba-nu-ma-a-hu-um, 
Chiera; I-/u-ma-tar, Birot, Femmes, iv, 46’. For the decision it is pertinent that 
in Phoenician inscriptions from Cyprus a god Pami occurs; see G. Hoffmann, 
Z.A. x1 (1896), 257 f.; Z. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language (1939); 
p- 137. 

2 Cf. A. Goetze, B.A.S.O.R. 95 (1944), 19 f. under no. 11. 

3 Names with maras—with s according to A.R.M. vu, 140, 7”—as first 
element seem to be lacking so far; compare, however, Ia-am-ru-us|is-AN 
(Bauer, Mari), Ia-am-ra-as-AN (A.R.M. vu, 139, 8). 
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22. I-la-nu-um_ B.I.N. 1x, 316, i, 7; See above a33 
408, 11 
23. 1q-ba-nu-um B.I.N.1x, 316,i,15  Hi-iq-ba-AN Birot, Femmes, iv, 38’, 
43° 
Iq-bi-an A.O. 5504 (T.C.L. 11, 
pl. 18), iii, 3; Legrain, 300, 11 
Ig-bi-AN Chiera! 


1 Ha-aq-ba-aNn (Birot, Femmes, iv, 41) is apparently a different name; the 
element Jagba (in which / most likely represents ‘) interchanges with agba. 
Still another element, this time verbal, we encounter in Ia-aq-bi-im (g.) 
(Birot, Femmes, iv, 8), A-aq-bu-u (i.e. Jagb#) (Harris, 28, 12). 














THE PROBLEM OF THE 
“BROKEN OBELISK” 


By K. Jarirz, Graz 


One of the most discussed monuments of the Assyrian period is 
the so-called ‘Broken Obelisk”’.! For more than half a century 
scholars have debated concerning the ascription of the text. 
Square in plan, 252 in. in height and about 16 in. wide, it represents 
the upper portion of what was originally a substantially taller 
obelisk.? It is inscribed on three of its sides. It is unlikely that the 
original height of the Obelisk, and therefore the number of lines, 
will ever be determined. The obverse, which has a relief, contains 
columnstand 11. It is possible that under the central relief there was 
another inscribed column. The right side of the monument bears 
col. m1. On the reverse are inscribed cols. rv and v. The left side 
bears no inscription. The monument was found by H. Rassam at 
Kuyunjik in August 1853. In the same place and almost im- 
mediately afterwards, Rassam dug up the damaged statue of a 
naked female figure which bears an inscription of A’Sur-bél-kala.3 

It is very difficult to date and ascribe this monument, because 
the name of the king to whom the Obelisk goes back is not pre- 
served, nor are the names of his contemporaries. Many theories 
on these matters have been put forward but none are sound 
enough to stand up to severe criticism. The key to any new and 
more demonstrable theory must, as always, be the inscription 


1 B.M. 118898 (56-9-9, 59). Copies in E. A. Wallis Budge and L. W. King, 
Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 1 (1902), pl. L1; Text, transcription and trans- 
literation, ébid. pp. 128 ff.; translation in D. D. Luckenbill, A.R.A.B. 1, 118 £ 
(§§ 385-95). Earlier publication of text of col. 111 in III R 4, no. 1, col. rv and 
vin I R 28. The two latter columns are transcribed and translated in Peiser, 
K.B. 1, 122 f. 

2 More precise particulars of the find and topographical data in C. J. Gadd, 
The Stones of Assyria (1936), p. 123. 

3 King, A.K.A. p. 152. Translation in Luckenbill, A.R.A.B. §340. 

4 King, A.K.A. pp. 129 f. restores 1, 17 (n. 2): Marduk-nadin-abhé"" 00 
the basis of two diagonal wedges and one ME’ which are preserved in this 
line. E. F, Weidner, in A.f.0. x11 (1939), 377, gives an unpublished copy of 
part of the first column made by George Smith, without query: Marduk-nadin- 
abhem* Sar ™*'akkadi*. Ina letter, for which I renew my thanks, D. J. Wiseman, 
who has collated this passage, tells me that today all that can be read is 
[...]"! Jar ™'akkadi*i, The ends of the sign $88 are no longer recognizable. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE “BROKEN OBELISK” 


itself. Although great parts of it are not preserved, and some of 
what is preserved is illegible, there are a number of valuable details 
which are important for our inquiry. Col. 1, at the beginning of 
which the name of the king must have stood, is almost completely 
destroyed. In the seventeen lines which have been preserved, 
only a few signs are recognizable and the connexion is not clear. 
How many signs have been broken off cannot be determined, for 
a rough estimate, after comparison with other comparable 
Assyrian monuments, leaves the question open whether the 
monument was inscribed right to the top. 

The first twenty-two lines of col. 1m are better preserved. From 
these we learn that the Assyrian king brought 4000 prisoners to 
Assur. The text goes on to speak of the conquest(?) of a city in 
the land of MuSki. In the next year, in the eponym of A’gur-[...], 
some work seems to have been done on the Anu-Adad temple. 
Finally the Assyrians plundered the district of Harki(?)-land, on 
the Habur, as far as CarchemiS in Hatti, where eventually he 
crossed the Euphrates in boats of animal skins. The rest of the 
text of this column is wanting. 

Col. 111 is connected directly with the broken portion of the 
second by ina Satti-ma S1-a-ti which recurs constantly in this in- 
scription. It deals mainly with battles against the Aramaeans.! 
In the eponym year of ASSur-rim-ni8é-8u the king turned south 
and conquered two cities in the district of Dar-Kurigalzu and 
took prisoner KadaSman-buria8,2 the Babylonian governor. The 
subsequent campaigns, in which the Aramaeans wete repeatedly 
engaged, are all against North and West. Altogether thirty-one 
lines are preserved. The number of missing lines is unknown, but 
they must have included the end of the campaigns, for the whole 
of col. rv, so far as it is preserved (lines 1-39), tell of the king’s 
successes in hunting. The purpose of this part of the inscription, 
which surveys the whole district conquered and governed by the 
king, would seem to have been a demonstration of power, for it 


' Here, in contrast with texts from an older time, sa "‘a-ri-me always 
pores The form ablamé or ablamé ™*armaia does not occur in the Broken 

elisk. 

2 In the text, m1, 7 has: 4Rs-ddi-man-bur-ia GAL. George Smith showed 
(T.§.B..A. 111, 366) that there may be here a scribal error for df. Of course 
there may be a null-grade, such as is suspected for Kassite words (cf. K. 
Jaritz, “Die kassitischen Sprachreste”, Anthropos, L1t (1957), 861 and 875). ‘ 
In that case we might take the name as /a-ddi-man-bur-ia rab mar ki-[.. .}, 
which is not very likely. The lack of personal determinative before the father’s 
name is striking. 
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stands in direct association with the war narrative. The beginning 
of the building inscription must have stood in the broken portion 
of this column, for in contrast with the rest of the text, it is com- 
posed in the first person! and forms the sole content of the thirty- 
seven lines of col. v. 

In this building inscription, the king mentions numerous works 
of renovation in A&’Sur, amongst them the restoration of the 
great terrace of ASSur-nadin-abhé, the relaying of the canal of 
Aggur-dan which had been waterless for thirty years, and the 
restoration of the quay walls by the Tigris gate which Adad- 
nirari had erected. Finally, the king restored the great terrace of 
the new palace which had been built by Tukulti-ninurta, and 
completed the palace of Apku which ASSur-réS-i8i began. Of the 
other building activities of the king we are ignorant because the 
rest of the column is missing. 

The inscription, though fragmentary, gives us information 
sufficient for the solution of the question of authorship. It is of 
first importance to determine what was the period of time covered 
by the historical portion of the inscription. This can be done 
thanks to the exact time-data which are provided. Because the 
events are fixed throughout, even as to the month, we shall not 
ert if we assume that the narrative proceeds in chronological 
order. We must reject? the opinion which has prevailed hitherto, 

1 This typical and obvious change in the form of the description has 
frequently occasioned the opinion that the building account was composed 
by a king other than the one of whom the other columns give us information, 
and is to be considered as a later appendage of no importance for the dating 
and arrangement of the historical events. These theories are: 111: Salmanassar 
I; 1v: Tiglath-pileser I; v: ASSurnasirpal II (F. Delitzsch, Die Sprache der 
Kossder, pp. 10 f.; F. Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, pp. 437; 
505 f., 531 ff, 538 ff.). -1v: Tiglath-pileser I; v: ASSur-bél-kala or Samii- 
adad IV (L. W. King, A.K.A. pp. 128 n. 1, and 144n. 3). 1-11: Tiglath- 
= I; mrt: Salmanassar I; 1v: Tiglath-pileser I; v: ASSur-bél-kala ot 

amsi-adad IV (M. Streck, Z..A. xvutt (1904/5), 186 ff). 1-11: Tukult- 
ninurta I; 1v—v: Adad-nirari II (J. Lewy, O.L.Z. xxvi (1923), col. 197 ff). 
1-Iv: Tiglath-pileser I; v: Adad-nirari II (D. D. Luckenbill, A.R.A.B. 1, 
118 f.). Forrer (R.L.A. 1, 292) supposes that the Obelisk of Tiglath-pileser! 
was left unfinished and used by ASsur-dan II as an inscription stone. 

2 This fallacy, to which J. Seidmann also fell a victim (‘‘Die Inschriften 
Adad-niraris II”, in M.A.O.G. 1x/3, 78), is explained by the fact that in the 
entire inscription, as preserved, only three eponyms are mentioned by name, 
whereas in the remainder the individual months are linked together by the 
phrase ina Satti-ma Si-a-ti. This passage should be translated with caution: “in 
that year” rather than “in the same year” (cf. iftu dmat(?) sw’at(?): “since 
those days”). In the other case ina Sattima anniti ought to remain. 
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and which is groundless, that the events recorded in col. 11 are 
divided into three successive years. Three eponyms are named: 
orsimanu li-me "Assur-[...] (col. 11, 13), “*[...] A-me 'A-Sur- 
rim-nisé"**-5u (col. 111, 3), and “"*Kisilimu li-me "Ilu-iddina" (col. 111, 
20). An examination of the events and month-data which lie 
between them, shows that an interval of one year only is impos- 
sible. This can easily be proved from the sequence of the text. 
Moreover, we know in at least two instances the month in which 
the eponym is named: Simanu, eponym A%gur-[...] (1, 13) and 
Kisilimu, Ilu-iddina (111, 20). The month-names which occasion- 
ally occur before the datum in question must relate to the 
year preceding. These month-names are Du’izu (1, 13; 11, 2) 
and Ulalu (im, 18), or ArahSamnu! (111, 19). As 11, 13 shows, 
the change of eponym at this time occurred in Ajaru? which 
corresponds exactly to the general custom. Because the eponym 
of the king usually falls in the second year of his reign, the 
passages cited must refer to later years, at the earliest to the 
third year of his reign. If we apply the current succession of the 
months3 to the inscription before us, we are able to establish the 
particular years to which the events described refer. We have to 
begin the course of the year with the installation of the eponym 
inthe month Ajaru. Accordingly the last month of a limu-year is 
Nisan. 

We now have the following picture for col. 1: lines 1-10 = 
month X—Kisilimu (year a); 11-12 = Du’iizu (year b); 13-23 
(test broken away) = Simanu+—(19) Kisilimu (year c). We can- 
not say how many months, or years, were covered by the miss- 
ing portion of the column. For col. 11, the following scheme is 
valid:s| 1-2=month X—Dv’izu (year A); 3-7=month X¢— 
Sabatu (year B); 8-19: Ajaru—(11) Simanu—(13) Abu—(z8) 
Ulilu—Arahamnu (?) (year C); 20-7 = Kisilimu7 (year D); 28-32 


' The name of the month is only partly preserved; the restoration is not 
absolutely certain. 

* On this, B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 1 (1920), 22. On the prob- 
lem which arises from the use of the lunar year in the Assyrian calendar, cf. 
E. F, Weidner, “Der alt-assyrische Kalender”, in 4..0. v (1929), 184 f. 

31, Nisinu; 2, Aiaru; 3, Simanu; 4, Du’izu; 5, Abu; 6, Ulilu; 7, Ti8ritu; 
8, ArahSamnu; 9, Kisilimu; 10, Tebétu; 11, Sabatu, and 12, Adaru. The 
sequence of the months remains the same even where other name-forms are 
used, 4 Eponym of Aggur-[...]. 

‘ To make the separation clear, the years of col. 1 are indicated by small 
letters, whilst those of the third column have capital letters. 

© Eponym of AgSur-rim-ni8é-3u. 7 Eponym of Ilu-iddina. 
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(rest broken off) = Arah$amnu (year E). In support of this scheme 
is the fact that in contrast to the phrase ina Satti-ma Si-a-ti in 
connexion with events which occurred in the same month, the 
sign KIMIN! occurs, i.e. **8"KrmMIN-ma. It follows, therefore, that 
the events in col. 11 must have covered at least three years, and 
those in col. 111 at least five years. Indeed, we may take it that the 
period described must have covered an even greater number of 
yeats in view of the circumstance that the ends of the columns 
are missing. This leaves open the question why the name of the 
contemporary eponym is given in some instances only. This lack 
is particularly striking in the year C which seems to have been 
rich in incident. 

From all this it is clear that the author of the Broken Obelisk 
can be none other than a king who reigned for more than five 
years. At the same time the possibility must be kept in mind that 
the king to whom the extant portion of col. 1 relates, is other 
than the king of col. 111. However, both these columns, though 
imperfectly preserved, give us historical and geographical data 
which are sufficient to enable us to establish, with a fair degree of 


certainty, the identity of the king to whom the Broken Obelisk is | 


to be ascribed. 

Though in the other four columns the king speaks of himself 
in the third person, in col. v (building account) he speaks of him- 
self in the first person. But this peculiarity is not a sound reason 
for ascribing the latter to a king other than the one behind the 
account of battles and of hunting.2 Moreover, the building 
inscription shows that its author must have been a successot of 
AS%ur-ré5-i8i, because there is mention of the completion of the 
palace in Apku, which that king had begun to build. That this 
must have been ASSut-ré8-i8i is clear from the entire historical 
situation. Also, the hunting account has a striking parallel in 
Tiglath-pileser I.3 The eponym names refute* the opinion which 
has long prevailed that the author of the inscription is Adad- 
nirari II. The ruler in question must have reigned a relatively long 
time—at least ten to fifteen years—as is evident from the fact that 

1 Briinnow, no. 9851 =ditto, detto. 

2 J. Seidmann (loc. cit. p. 79) and E. F. Weidner (“Die Annalen des 
K6nigs Agsur-bél-kala von Assyrien”, A.f.O. vi (1930), 93). 

3 Great Prism-Inscription K 1621a+K 13871 (A.K.A. pp. 274: 
A.R.A.B. pp. 72 ff., §§ 217-67). 

4 The Eponym Canon C'l (=K 4329, to which K 4329b and the unpub- 
lished K 14183) begins with the accession year of Adad-nirari II (911). Cf. A. 
Ungnad in R.L.A. 11, 412 ff., E. F. Weidner in A.f.O. x1 (1941), 308 ff. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE “BROKEN OBELISK” 


the wats reported in the text dragged on for many years. The 
rulers at our disposal are Tiglath-pileser I (thirty-nine years), 
As’ur-bél-kala (eighteen years) and ASSur-nasir-apli (nineteen 
yeats). Forrer argued! that the Obelisk was finished by A’sur- 
din. He was adequately refuted by J. Seidmann (loc. cit. pp. 
75 £.). Besides, it is altogether improbable that A8Sur-dan im- 
mortalized his acts in col. 111 between cols. 1 and 111 ascribed to 
Tiglath-pileser. 

Asgur-nasir-apli I also must be excluded in this context. Over 
his time almost total darkness reigns. All that we know is that he 
reigned in an apparently chaotic time.2 He could hardly have 
undertaken campaigns of conquest. The eponyms from his last 
three years have no relation to those in the Broken Obelisk. 
F, E, Peiser in K.B. 1, 122, argued for the second king of this 
name. But he must be excluded, because all the eponyms of his 
time are known. The choice is now narrowed to Tiglath-pileser I 
and Assur-bél-kala. 

The much discussed theory of J. Lewy3 may be counted out of 
date for the reasons enumerated by J. Seidmann (loc. cit. pp. 
71 ff.). However, Seidmann has overlooked the strongest argu- 
ment against it: Col. m1, 4-8 reads: (4) ... ima Sabdtu (5) 
inarkabatim®! a[...| Kam! if-tu ® Assur il-[li-ku-ma(2)| *[. . . ]-in-di- 
Su-la; (6) 2... |-sa-an-di-e alaniv®! *‘§d pa-ha-at ™ Dar-" Ku-ri-gal-zu 
(7) ik-tal-du "Ka-das-man-bur-ia-d§+ mar ki-[...| °*'Sd-kin mati**- 
Su-nu (8) is-sab-tu.... “In Sabatu he ordered the vehicles to 
de[part?] from ASéur and conquered [... JindiSulaand[.. .]sande, 
Cities in the district of Dir-Kurigalzu. He took KadaSman- 
buria’, the son of Kif...], the governor of their land, prisoner.” 
This campaign occurred in the eleventh month, but immediately 
after—in Ajaru of the next year—there was another campaign. It 
would therefore seem to have been a small affair. If Lewy’s sug- 
gestion that Kada8man-buria’ is identical with one of the 
governors of Tukulti-ninurta I, were correct,5 then the text 


' R.L.A, 1, 292. 

2 Weidner in R.L.A. 1, 213 f. 

3 The Broken Obelisk of Adad-niriri II as source for the history of Tukulti- 
Ninurta I (O.L.Z. xxvt (1923), col. 197 ff.). 

* GAL in the original. 

> KadaSman-burias = Adad-3im-iddina, proposed by G. Hiising (O.L.Z. 
Vit (1905), col. 94), is linguistically untenable. An identification of Kada3- 
man-buria’ with Kada’man-harbe might, however, be possible, because 
according to the Kassite-Babylonian Glossar, Harbe is equivalent to Ellil, but 
Ellil, according to the bilingual name lists, can be equated with Buria’ (=bél 
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would have mentioned that the Assyrian king in his second ex- 
pedition against Babylon had destroyed the city, demolished its 
walls and removed the statue of Marduk,'—happenings which 
are undoubtedly of greater importance than the conquest of two 
obviously unimportant provincial places. Besides, according to 
K.A.H. u, 60, the next expedition of Tukulti-ninurta after the 
conquest of Babylon was to Hana, Mari, Rapiqu, against the 
Ahlamé, etc., whilst in the Broken Obelisk, 111, 8, we have the 
account of wars against the Arime (s/c) in Pausa at the foot of 
mount KaSiari and near the city Nabula. All these facts show 
clearly that the passages quoted cannot in any way relate to 
Tukulti-ninurta I. Moreover, it is practically impossible that, in 
his time, the Aramaeans were on the Tigris. Also, the writing 
mat A-ri-me points to a later time. In the older period the Ara- 
maeans ate always called ah-la-me-e/i, “°”ah-la-me/i or “"*ar- 
ma-a-ia. The first real and continuous pressure by the Aramaeans 
against and beyond the natural frontiers of the Euphrates 
occutted in the time of Tiglath-pileser 1. We are sufficiently 
informed about the historical and geographical situation in his 
time. We know that his first campaign against this people took 
place in the fourth year of his reign, that subsequently he suc- 
ceeded in driving back the enemy hordes, and that in the course 
of this action he crossed the Euphrates twenty-eight times.? In 
addition, thirty-five eponym names from his reign are now 
known.3 None of these coincide with the two in col. 11 of the 
Broken Obelisk. We cannot pronounce on the name in col. I! 
because it has been imperfectly preserved. That part of the second 
column of the Broken Obelisk which has been preserved, would, 
however, suit the historical situation under Tiglath-pileser in 
other respects: here also (line 2), 4000 prisoners who arte led to 


matate) (cf. K. Balkan, Kassitenstudien I, Die Sprache der Kassiten=A.05. 
XXXVII (1954), 2 ff.). Deimel also (Pantheon Babylonicum, 1914) offers, p. 117, 
No. 952, “EN. KUR. KUR=“En-lil (C.T. xxv, 1, 15 ff.; V R 21, 640); cf. also H. 
Zimmern, “Ein Berliner Duplikat zur Ellilhymne”, C.T. xxv, IIf., and 
many others. 

1 B.M. 82-7-4, 38, Iv, 3 ff. (L. W. King, Records of the Reign of Tukalti 
Ninib I (1904), pp. 96 f.). 

2 Prism-Inscription, A.K.A. pp. 27 ff.; Fragments, K.A.H. 1, 63, 71; 
A.R.A.B. pp. 72 ff. 

3 E. F. Weidner, “Die Bibliothek Tiglatpilesers 1” (A.fO. xvi (1953) 
213 ff.). While this article has been in the press E. F. Weidner’s article “Die 
Feldziige und Bauten Tiglatpilesers 1” (A.f.O. xv1ir (1958), 342ff.) has 
appeared, but too late to be used by the present writer. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE “BROKEN OBELISK” 


Aggur (cf. A.K.A. p. 48, line 100; p. 117, line 4) are mentioned; 
lines 14-15 mention the building(?) of the Anu-Adad temple (cf. 
K.A.H. 1, 65; A.K.A. p. 95, line 60); finally, we are told in lines 
20-3, that the king plundered the land from the Habur to Harki(?)- 
land as far as Carchemi and then crossed the Euphrates in boats 
made of animal skins (cf. A.K.A. p. 73, line 48 ff.). In the light 
of these facts there can hardly be any doubt that the text of col. 1, 
so far as it is preserved, related to Tiglath-pileser I, and possibly 
patt of col.1, if we restore line 17 to read Marduk-nadin-ahhe™™.! 

The situation in col. 111 is very different. Here the events are 
distributed over five years which, we may infer, are as follows: 
Year A: war against the Aramaeans? in Sasiri (or, perhaps, ina 
li $a si-ri pa-ha-at “[...]?), and a further expedition against the 
Aramaeans. Year B: conquest of Tu-ur-[mit?]-ta in Musri, in 
Sabatu a campaign, in the district of Dir-Kurigalzu, Kada’man- 
buriaS is taken prisoner. Year C: struggle against the Aramaeans 
in Pausa at the foot of mount KaSiari and before Nabula, the 
deportation of the population of Musri, fighting against the 
Aramaeans in [...]-ti-bu-a on the Tigris and in the cities of 
Lisur-sala-ASSur in the district of Sinamu, the deportation of the . 
people of Su-u-[...]-ra in Hanigalbat; the conquest of Hulza in 
mount Kagiari and of Eri8u in Habhu, battle against the Ara- 
maeans in Murarir(?) in the land of Supré, plunder of the district 
of Mahirani as far as Suppa in Harran. Year D: March, against the 
Aramaeans, to Makrisi in the Iari mountains and to Dir-Katlimu; 
match towards Sangarite, beyond the Euphrates, to Gulguli and 
the hills of Hani. Year E: Campaign against the Aramaeans (rest 
broken away). 

It follows from all this that the following places and neighbour- 
hood regions are Aramaean: (A) Sasiri, (C) Pausa (Ka8iari) and 
Nabula, [...]tibua on the Tigris, cities of Ligur-sala~AsSur 
(Sinamu district), Murarir(?) (Supré), (D) Makrisi (lari) and Dir- 
Katlimu. We ate able to define some of these geographical data 
mote precisely. We know that mount KaSiari is identical with the 
modern Tur-‘Abdin, and this seems to give us the location of 
Pausa. Nabula has been identified with the modern Nibl at the 
source of the Hirmas, 25 km. north-north-east of Nsebin.3 The 
place-name Murarir(?) is otherwise unknown, but we may con- 
nect Supré with Subria which must lie north of mount Kafiari 

™ See, p. 204, n. 4. 
2 Written a-ri-me, unless otherwise stated. 
3 Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches (1921), p. 21. 
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(Tur-‘Abdin). Finally, Makrisi is identified with modern Tel 
Mitras, 5 km. north-east of Tenénir,! not far from the junction of 
the Habur and Harmi on the east bank. These Aramaean districts 
which we know, lie exclusively north and north-west of A&gur, 
There is never any mention of Aramaean inroads across the middle 
Euphrates. Nor can the enemy in the other campaigns have been 
Aramaeans, for these are always designated as such. Moreover, 
the situation compared with that in col. 11, is quite different. Not 
one of the places mentioned here appears in the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser I. At the time to which col. 11 belongs, the 
Aramaeans must already have been firmly established in powerful 
national groups in the hilly districts of the southern Taurus- 
foreland. Some must have got as far as the Tigris, whilst the bulk 
of them were still settled in Syria, west and south of the Euphrates, 
It would seem that this undercurrent followed on the breaking 
up of the Hittite empire which had long been able to confine the 
Aramaeans. 

Tiglath-pileser I fought with the Aramaeans on the east bank of 
the Euphrates, pursued them beyond the river and beat them 
back. But he is nowhere said to have fought against the Ara- 


maeans north of ASgur. In his day, the main area of conflict with | 


the Aramaeans was the line of the Euphrates between Rapiqu and 
Carchemi’, as well as the district around Anat and Tadmar in 
Amurru. It is clear from K.A.H. 11, 663 that 111, 4-8 cannot refer 
to Tiglath-pileser I. From this text it follows that the Assyrian, at 
least twice, if not thrice, moved against Marduk-nadin-ahhé. In 
this operation he overcame Dir-Kurigalzu, both Sippars, Opis 
and Babylon, and there took the royal palace and burnt it to the 
ground. If Tiglath-pileser I were the king of whom the deeds in 
col, 111 are recorded, then more of his campaign against Babylon 
would have been cited than merely the seizure of two provinces 
and the imprisonment of a governor. Besides this, the expedition 
mentioned in the Broken Obelisk, lasted, at most, four months 
(Sabatu to Ajaru). This is certainly too short a time for the 
conquest of the most important cities of Babylon. All these con- 
siderations point to this: Col. mr relates to a later time, to deeds 
done by a successor of Tiglath-pileser. The transition to this new 
king, who in col. 1 obviously refers merely to the successes of 
one of his predecessors so as to set his own campaigns in a propet 


1 Forret (loc. cit.), p. 19; cf. Johns, Anz Assyrian Doomsdaybook, no. 2, U1, 15: 
In Tabula Peutingeriana this place appears as Magrus. 
2 A.R.A.B. §§ 239, 287, 308. 3 Ibid. §§ 293-6. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE “BROKEN OBELISK” 


light, must have followed in the broken part of the second 
column, for 111, 1 connects immediately with the preceding text. 
We shall hardly err if we, as did Weidner,! suppose that the 
author of the Broken Obelisk was the son and second successor 
of Tiglath-pileser I, ASSur-bél-kala. In favour of this hypothesis 
there are, besides the historical situation of col. 11, which fits in 
well with his time, other arguments. The clay knob ASSur 9008 
(Photo Assur 1327), which Weidner on the basis of an important 
clue, ascribed to A&Sur-bél-kala, is dated in the eponym of a 
certain ASSur-rim-niSé-Su who may very well be identical with the 
one in 111, 3. In the second of the ASSur Fragments attributed by 
Weidner to this king, V.A.T. 9539,2 the Aramaeans appear for 
the first time as "‘a-ra-me (line 7). Although what follows on 
this fragment might connect with Tiglath-pileser I, this might 
merely mean, seeing that in line 14 we have ab-/a-me-i, that 
already in the time of Tiglath-pileser I the designation "*‘a-ri-me 
was used along with the other and older designation. The verbal 
echoes in this fragment of the hunting narrative in col. 1v are very 
well explained on traditional-formalistic grounds. 

From the Annals of ASSur-bél-kala (Part 11, line 27)3 we know 
that the word a-ri-mi was known and current in his time. There 
we have harranatn<! 2 matz-r[j-me...].4 But on the basis of this 
text, from which the precise details of the Aramaean campaign 
have been broken away, we cannot say to what year these state- 
ments refer. Weidner (loc. cit.) surmised that the first four years 
of the king are to be connected thus: first year: campaign against 
Uruatri; second (or third) year: campaign in some undefined hill 
country and the erection of a victory stela; fourth year: dedication 
of a votive offering to a deity. No mention is made of any of 
these events in the text of col. 111 of the Broken Obelisk, so that 
it must refer to a later part of the reign of A&’ur-bél-kala. We 
have no details of events during the eponym A%sur-rim-uni8é- 
su (ASSur 16308k, reverse), for only the name is preserved. 
Weidnet’s arrangement of this fragment as Part rv in the Annals 
of A&Sur-bél-kala would fit the text of the Broken Obelisk admir- 

' E. F. Weidner, “Die Annalen des Kénigs A’Sur-bél-kala von Assyrien”, 
A,0. vt (1930), 75-94. 

* ASSur 6796 (Photo ASSur 957), found south-west of the Anu-Adad 


Temple (eA 6 II of the city plan). 


> Weidner, loc. cit. pp. 84 f. 
4 Mt ni agi explained as Genitive to "#a-ru-mu (with vowel assimilation) in 


E. F, Weidner, “Die Annalen des K6nigs A’Sur-dan II von Assyrien”, A.f.0. 
I (1926), n. 3. 
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ably, because this eponym is named after an Aramaean campaign, 
The year is year C which, as stated above, must have been later 
than the fourth year of ASSur-bél-kala’s reign. 

The Synchronistic History! and King’s Chronicle? supply us 
with historical details from the reign of AS$ur-bél-kala. Accord- 
ing to these, friendly relations were obtained between the Assyrian 
and his Babylonian contemporary, Marduk-Sapik-zér-mati. On 
the death of the Babylonian, in 1068, ASSur-bél-kala, in the fourth 
year of his reign, made the Aramaean ("‘a-ra-mu-u!) Adad-apal- 
iddin king in Babylon, and took his daughter to wife and brought 
her to Assyria. The King Chronicle speaks of a Sutaean invasion 
of Babylon during the reign of Adad-apal-iddin. It may very well 
be that 111, 4 of the Broken Obelisk refers to this event. It seems 
to have been a short disengagement operation in order to keep the 
reat free, for the bulk of the Assyrian troops were held down in 
the north and north-west (the KaSiari district, Musri, Nabula, 
etc.). From this it follows that the campaign in the district of 
Dir-Kurigalzu can hardly have occurred before the fifth year of 
the reign of A&SSur-bél-kala and probably later, at the earliest in 
1067. Because the Broken Obelisk makes no mention of the 
marriage of the king to the daughter of Adad-apal-iddin, which 


must have taken place in 1068 or 1067, the years C-A must be | 


subtracted from this date in order finally to fix this military expedi- 
tion somewhere around 1064. This may serve, incidentally, as 4 
fixed point for the dating of the events in col. 111, thus: year A, 
c. 1066, year B, ¢. 1065, year C, ¢. 1064, year D, ¢. 1063, year E, 
c. 1062. It may be that information concerning the years which 
followed, was contained in the broken part of this column and 
perhaps also in the addition to the hunting narrative in col. 1. 
Weidner3 ascribed these to A’Sur-bél-kala on the basis of this 
king’s Annals. The sea voyage, especially, would seem to be 
suppotted by the killing off of a mabiru and the finding of a smal 
piece of sculpture+ with an inscription of ASur-bél-kala. The 
asctiption of the building inscription to this king need not bea 
difficulty, especially as in the annals of Tukulti-ninurta IIS it s 


t C.T. xxxvi, pl. 39, col. 1, 25-37. 

2 L. W. King, Chronicles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings, 11, 57-60 and 
147 f., lines 4-11. 

3 Af.O. vi, 93. 

4 Istanbul Museum of Antiquities, no. 7850, illustration in R.L.A.} 


pl. 33a. 
5 Scheil, Annales de Tukulti-Ninip II, 26 f., line 54 f. (pl. v1). 
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related that ASSur-bél-kala had the terrace wall of the royal palace 
south-west of the great ziggurat renovated. To this the Broken 
Obelisk, v, 2f. refers. For further details of the Building 
Inscription see Weidner (.4.f.0. v1, 93). 

All the evidence therefore is on the side of the view that ASsur- 
bél-kala is the author of the Broken Obelisk, in which he in 
col. 11, probably in order that he might extol his own military 
undertakings—especially those against the Aramaeans who, since 
Tiglath-pileser, had become the main danger for A88ur—mentions 
his father Tiglath-pileser I and also relates his most important 
acts. The connexion with tradition concerning Tiglath-pileser 
appears clearly in the hunt narrative (col. rv). The hunt is always 
related in precisely this form in later Assyrian kings. The most 
essential information provided by this new ascription! is the 
ethnic situation. It would appear that at this time the Aramaeans 
—that is, a northern branch of this people which seems, relatively 
early, to have broken away—had already settled and colonized in 
the hill country north of the Mesopotamian plain, bringing van- 
guards to the Tigris. These Aramaeans*—none of their personal 
names are known—are indicated as "“‘a-ru/i-mule. In later times 
they constituted an ever-increasing threat to the Assyrian 
Empire. Extensive as our knowledge is today, we do not know 


whether they were related, and in what relationship they stood to 
the native hill folk.3 


' Cols. rand m1-v Aggur-bél-kala; col. 11 records deeds of Tiglath-pileser I. 
2 Cf. also S. Schiffer, Die Aramder (1911), pp. 6 ff.; E. Forrer, “Aramu”, 
R.L.A. 1, 131. 


3 Translation from German by T. Fish. 





THE VOCALIZATION OF CODEX 
REUCHLINIANUS: IS THE “PRE- 
MASORETIC” BIBLE PRE-MASORETIC? 


By SHELOMO MorAG, Jerusalem 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Lovers of Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic studies are greatly indebted 


House of Copenhagen for the Corpus Codicum Hebraicorum Medi 
Aevi series, which will include facsimile reproductions of several 
important Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts. So far, two 
volumes have appeared in this series—namely Maimonides’ 
commentary to the Mishnah, tractates Z*ri‘im and Mo‘éd,! and 
the Codex Reuchlinianus of the Prophets.? 

Codex Reuchlinianus3 (hereinafter: CR), which has both the 
Hebrew text and the Aramaic Targum of the Prophets, is dated 
“A.D. 1105-6.4 The significance of this manuscript for the student 
of Hebrew and Aramaic lies mainly in its vocalization. CR is the 
first of four manuscripts which represent a unique tradition and 
constitute “The Pre-Masoretic Bible”, in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Alexander Sperber, who initiated the present edition of 
CR and accompanied it with an introductory treatise, “‘ Masoretic 
Hebrew” (hereinafter: Introduction). The other three manu- 
scripts are: The Parma Pentateuch, the Parma Bible, and the 
London Bible (hereinafter: MSS. 2-4). It is the special features of 
the vocalization of these manuscripts which allow us, according 
to Sperber, to regard them as “pre-Masoretic”. 

MSS. 2-4, the photostatic editions of which are to appear if 
due course in the above series, have not been accessible to me; 

1 Maimonidis Commentarius in Mischnam e codicibus Hunt.117 et Pococke 295m 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana oxoniensi servatis et72-73 Bibliothecae Sassooniensis Letchworth; 
Introductionem hebraice et britannice scripsit Solomon D. Sassoon (1956-): 

2 Codex Reuchlinianus, No. 3 of the Badishe Landesbibliothek in Karlsrult 
(formerly Durlach No. 55) with a general Introduction: Masoretic Hebrew by 
Alexander Sperber (1956). 

3 This MS. is also known as the Karlsruhe MS. (cf. n. 2 above). 

+ See the colophon: 92 mt" by NPI NAVIN |wII Id A oN 


mye jonh R47 nwa xwo dwn Mn “This book of the Prophets, the 
Targum and the Hebrew text, was completed by Zerah bar Ychidhi the 
lesser, the scribe, in the year 4866 to the creation of the world.” 
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THE VOCALIZATION OF CODEX REUCHLINIANUS 


I have been able, however, to study CR in its present excellent 
photostatic edition, and to analyse its system of vocalization. 
This analysis presents the conclusion that the application of the 
title “Pre-Masoretic Bible” to CR seems to rest upon a slender 
foundation. Nevertheless, CR is, as will be shown, of consider- 
able value for the history of both Hebrew and Aramaic vocaliza- 
tion. 


2. “DAGHES” AND “RAPHEH” IN CR 


2.1. The most striking feature in the vocalization of CR is the use 
of the daghés and the rapheh (denoted by a bar above the letter) 
signs. Cf. for example, the following verses: 
MHP ye IO Wp :OO4 OoRD AW Ad? wa Fw wes HIS) inv? F951 
poe Hy? Py Ta spay) Van ey mie op pines mIqP 73 
noon 7h PP!T oy ya? PIO? DTW oy Wwe :o3Nd? IH PT 
* paenN’ 
(Isa. x. 18-19)? 
2.2. Howis this use of the daghés and the rapheh to be explained? 
According to Sperber (in his Introduction, §66), we have here a 
daghé§ which “‘combines the characteristics of both, namely of 
dagesh forte, which is inserted after a short and otherwise open 
vowel, and of dagesh /ene which comes after a short and closed 
vowel”, and, therefore, Sperber concludes “‘ we shall now define 
the one dagesh as a dagesh, which is inserted after a short vowel, no 
matter whether this vowel is open or closed”. In other words: 
“The dagesh comes to indicate that the preceding vowel is short.” 
Sperber further states (sbid. §67) that this use of the daghés and the 
répheh is common to all four manuscripts; however, some dif- 
ferences exist in this use between CR and the others. These dif- 
ferences are: 
(2) In CR, wherein no distinction is made between gamés and 
pathah and between séri and s‘ghd/, “the dagesh is an innovation, by 
' For bibliography on CR see P. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens (= MdW), u 
(1930), 55*. Brief descriptions of certain features in the vocalization of CR 
have been given by Kahle, sbid. pp. 57*-Go*, and apud Bauer-Leander, HG, 
Pp. 112 n’, 113 q’ and 127 b’, as well as by Y. F. Gumpertz, Mibhta’e S*pha- 
thin (1953), p. 303. Kahle deals with this MS. together with other MSS., 
which disclose similar features in their vocalization. 
? CR has w for Tiberian and & for Tiberian Y. The daghés in these letters is 
put above the letters (w, ); the rapheh is denoted, as usual, by a superior bar 
(o, v). 
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means of which we can ascertain, whether one and the same vowel. 
sign indicates a /ong or short vowel. But in MSS. 2-4 the paps has 
gone one logical step ahead and has differentiated between the 
vowel-signs”’ (Introduction, §67). 

(b) In CR, the daghés is used in initial letters “regardless of the 
nature of the accent which the preceding word carries”, whereas 
in MSS. 2-4, “no dagesh is inserted in initial position, provided 
the immediately preceding vowel ends in an open syllable and 
has a so-called conjunctive accent”? (cbid. §68). 

2.3. Professor Sperber’s interpretation of the use of the 
daghés in CR is hardly plausible. It does not agree with the facts 
which ate brought to light by an examination of the vocalizer’s 
method: we see, thereby, that five categories are to be distin- 
guished in the consonants to which the daghés and rapheh signs ate 
applied in CR: 


(i) x (iv) ’ 
(ii) 7; \9n (v)  wpsdoin’vt; np> 3 
(iii) ’ 


Each category has specific rules for the use of these signs. 


2.31. In x, the daghéf and rapheh signs come to differentiate a | 


consonantal 8 from an 8 which is a mater /ectionis. For example, 


NO, NNT, Wes, Os, Tos 
(Isa. XXxVil. 33). 

The daghés denotes, as we see, a consonantal x, whereas the 
rapheh is placed above an & serving as a mater lectionis. Ina 
number of cases, however, neither the daghés nor the rapheh signs 
are applied to consonantal x; for example, o@%, Tnx, A>, Wwe 
(I Sam. vi. 17). It seems that what we have here are omissions of 
the daghés sign. This is quite characteristic of a vocalizer who is 
far from being consistent (cf. § 2.352). 

2.311. It appears that the four cases in which the daghés sign is 
applied to x in the Tiberian Masorah (13% Gen. xliii. 26; 
Ezr. viii. 18; wean Lev. xxiii. 17; 8 Job xxxiii. 21) are to be 
explained in the light of the principle according to which CR 
applies the daghés sign to x.! We should add in this connexion that 

1 Cf. C. Ginsburg, ““The Dageshed Alephs in the Karlsruhe-MS., being an 
explanation of a difficult Massorah”, Verhandlungen des fiinften Internationale 
Orientalisten-Congresses (1881), 11 (1882), 136-41. Ginsburg could examine the 
photographs of only a few of the pages of CR; from the use of the daghés in 810 


these pages, and from additional evidence (primarily a Masorah note to 
Codex Harley 570-11 of the British Museum), he rightly learned that “the 
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the use of the daghés sign to denote a consonantal 8 is occasionally 
disclosed also by certain Babylonian MSS.! 

2.32. Asa tule, the daghés and rapheh signs are not used with n, 
yand ".2 1 has the rapheh sign when it is a mater /ectionis (for 
example, Anoy51I Sam. i. 6; 770, MDB Isa. i. 5); this letter has, on 


the other hand, the daghéssign in accordance with the Tiberian rules 
of the mappig (for example, Ans, mav77 I Sam. i. 6; 723 Isa. ix. 1).3 

2.33. Initial and final consonantal 1 have neither the daghés sign 
not the rapheh sign, for example, wp" (I Sam. vi, 2); APR 
(ibid. verse 17); PrN (Isa. i. 2); AM (sid. viii. 21); Fim (Jer. 
xviii. 7); PIP (Hab. iii. 14). In these positions, the vocalizer of 
CR could not have used the déghés sign without causing confusion; 
anon-geminated 1 with a daghes sign (a) has in CR, as always in 
the Tiberian vocalization system, the value of a vowel (for 
example, 111i Isa. i. 4). As the daghés sign cannot be applied to a 
1in either initial or final positions, the rapheh is also not used with 
a1 in these positions. A final 1 which has a consonantal value is 
vety frequently accompanied by a sd sign (for example, r7% 
Isa. vi. 1; TI... 73D sbid. verse 2). It appears that the smd is 
used here in order to stress the consonantal value of the final 1. 
Cf. §3.4. The vocalization of final consonantal » with a hireg 
(§2.34) is based on a similar principle. 


Dagheshed Alephs were far more numerous in certain codices than has hither- 
to been supposed”. Ginsburg did not, however, give any explanation for the 
use of the daghés and rdpheh signs with &. For the problem under considera- 
tion, cf. also Gumpertz, Joc. cit. 

1 See P. Kahle, Der Masoretische Text des Alten Testaments nach der der 
Ucherlieferung der babylonischen Juden (1902;= MTB), p. 36, and Masoreten des 
Ostens (1913; = MdO), p. 119. 

2m and 5 have the déghés only in a limited number of cases, for example, 
7naH'29 (II Sam. xi. 25); MAN (sid. xxii. 10); 9B (I Kings xii. 6); O*NYM (Isa. 
xlii, 18). With the exception of the daghés in the N of nan (and perhaps in some 
other words which might have escaped my notice), the occurrence of the 
daghés in the above cases is in agreement with the rules which determine the 
application of this sign to the letters d, g, d, x, ¢, k, J, m, n, 5, p, $, 9,5 (8), ¢. CE. 
§2.35. The vocalizer of CR has not inserted a daghés in 5 in the words which in 
the Tiberian Masorah have a daghé¥ in this letter: MYT (I Sam. i. 5); ons 
(I Sam. x. 24; xvii. 25; II Kings vi. 32); 9°) TOW" (Jer. xxxix. 12); 778 n> 
(Ezek. xvi. 4); BRO Ayn (Hab. iii. 13). 

> Only rarely does a non-final consonantal 7 have the daghé*; the only 
txample known to me of such a daghés is nea (I Kings ii. 2). 
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With a medial consonantal 1 the daghés comes to denote gemina- 
tion (3p Isa. xxxiii. 2);! the ra@pheb, on the other hand, accom. 
panies a medial consonantal 1 which is not geminated. The raphe) 
comes with both an intervocalic 1 (for example, fy Isa. i. 4; fix 
ibid. xxxi. 2) and a 1 which terminates the syllable (for example, 


nyié I Sam. v. 12). It should be noted here that CR has the 
rapheh sign above the 1 in the same positions in which bgd kpt 
would take this sign according to the Tiberian rules. Cf. §2.35, 

2.34. Consonantal ° which is not geminated usually has the 
rapheh, for example: °2°8 (I Sam. ii. 1); 9m (ébid. verse 4); 3# 
(ibid. v. 11); Tres (ébid.); Finkn (2bid.); we (IL Sam. xiii. 28); St 
(Isa. viii. 21); "a (sbid. ix. 1); TH TP (ébid. verse 5); Thyw 
(ibid. xxxiil. 2). 

When final, a consonantal * frequently has both the rapheh and 
the pireq signs: 7’ *n (Isa. i. 4); 11 (sbid. verse 5); "289...>R0 
(ibid. verse 24). It appears that the purpose of this double- 
featured vocalization of the final ° is to emphasize its consonantal 
nature. Cf. §3.3. As in the Tiberian vocalization, a non- 
consonantal ° is not accompanied by any sign: 18” (I Sam. ii. 8); 
‘wn (II Kings xxv. 26); %° (ibid. verse 30); P'?? (Isa. i. 21); 0 
(ibid. verse 23). A daghéf in the » denotes gemination: mm” 
(I Kings xi. 40); axa (Hab. ili. 15). 

The CR vocalization of both 1 and ° discloses, in spite of 
the differences between the applications of the daghés and rapheh 
signs to these two letters, the same guiding principles: on 
the one hand, the vocalizer aims at distinguishing as fully as 
possible between the consonantal and the non-consonantl 
(that is, vocalic or zero) values of these letters; on the othet 
hand, he attempts to differentiate geminated from non-geminated 
1 and °. 

2.35. Most of the letters n, v, p, 8, D, 0, 3, 9, 9, 5, B, 1, 7,33 
constitute a separate category in the CR method of vocalization. 
With these letters (hereinafter: the “majority group”), the 
daghés sign is used: (2) when the consonant represented by the 
letter is geminated, and (b) when the letter comes either in an 
initial or in a medial position after a closed syllable. 


1 | have come across only one word, in which a daghés in a medial 1 does 


not denote gemination: se? (in the Targum to Isa. x. 19). In this case, the 
daghés in the 1 is in agreement with the CR rules for daghés in most of the 
letters (§ 2.35). 
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The rapheh sign usually appears in all other positions. Cf. the 
vocalization of the following verses for the use of the daghés and 
the rapheh signs in letters of the “majority group”: 

Pe TRA PT? ee SD Ey Te Ee TTP pee 
(Isa. v. 1) 

io? nye OND Powe Rian Mae TH > wetn nhs 97 WS Row 
(tbid. xxiii. 1) 
The rules for the use of the daghés and the rapheh in the letters of 
the “majority group” are clearly distinct from those regulating 
the use of these signs in the letters x (§2.31), 9, y, m (§2.32),! 
n (§2.32), 1 (§ 2.33) and » (§2.34)—and they are basically sdentical 
with the Tiberian rules of the daghéf and rapheh. In other words: in 
the CR vocalization, the Tiberian bgd &pt rules hold good not 
only for bgd kpt, but for other letters as well, namely g, ¢, /, m, n, 
5,4, 9, £ (f). We shall call this group of letters (the “majority 

group” minus bgd kpr) the “‘smaller majority group”. 

In certain cases, the Tiberian bgd &pt rules do not apply to the 
use of the daghés and the rapheh in the letters of the “majority 
group” and particularly not in the letters of the “smaller majority 
gtoup”’. These exceptions will be dealt with below (§ 2.351). On 
the whole, however, it appears that the CR use of the daghés and 
rapheh is based upon the pre-requisite that the Tiberian bed &pt 
tules be applied to all letters of the alphabet; excepted are those 
teptesenting the pharyngeal consonants (n, y), 1, and those serv- 
ing both as matres lectionis and as consonants (°, 1, 7, 8). Each of 
the above letter-categories has good reason to be excepted. In x 
and in final n, the daghés and the rapheh signs are used to distin- 
guish between consonantal and zero values of the letters (§§ 2.31 
and 2.32). 1 and» have specific rules for the use of the daghés and 
the rapheh signs, also based on differentiative principles (§§ 2.33 
and 2.34). The letters with which the daghéf and the rapheh are 
usually not applied at all are n, y, non-final 1 and ‘1: these letters 
teptesent consonants which, as a rule, are not geminated, and the 
use of the daghés sign with them could have created confusion. 

2.351. The main exceptions to the use of the daghés and rapheh 
signs in the “majority group” letters, according to the Tiberian 
bed kpt rules, are as follows: 

(2) Initial andw have the rapheh (and not, as would be expected, 
the déghé*) when their vowel is a swd. Initial with a fwd: 34 

1 Cf. however, p. 219, n. 2. 
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(Isa. i. 18); #139 (sid. xiv. 19); 1578 (Jer. i. 2); sPPTE? (sdid. verse 3), 
vy, D9n2, mw? (verse 18); BPI? (shid. ii. 33).! Initial w with a Mya: 
me (this is the usual CR vocalization of this noun); “¥@ (I Kings 
iii. 5); arn (zbid. verses 16 and 18). However, when initial © andy 
have any vowel other than the s*wa, they usually take the daghif: 
Hpipn’ (I Sam. i. 20); fo? (Jer. xviii. 13); N32? (sbi. verse 15); nvEy 
(I Kings iii. 11); 735¥ (sid. verse 19); 71 (Isa. i. 3). For further 
discussion of the use of rapheh with initial ¥ and w see §2.36, 

(4) Final a and 7 do not have the expected rapheh: Pt, jib32, 
oon, pivti, ova, py (Judg. vii. 1). I can see no reason for the 
omission of the rapheh from o and q while this sign is used with» 
and y. There is, of course, reason for equipping 7 with a rapheh; 
this letter may stand either for a fricative consonant (for example, 
in 2) or for a stop (for example, in 93%), and the rapheh serves asa 
further indication of its fricative value. For final 5 and y witha 
rapheh, cf. for example: > 428 (II Sam. xviii. 12); PID (Isa. xiii. 
13); P2p% (ébid. verse 14). 

(c) In a considerable number of cases, the “majority group” 
letters have a daghés when they are in an initial position and when 
the preceding word ends in an open syllable, and comes with 4 
conjunctive accent. According to the Tiberian rules of bgd Apt, 
one would, of course, expect here a rdpheh sign. Cf. the following 
examples: 759% in (II Sam. xv. 14); 29-H9na xb (ibid. xx. 1); 
yay “Ine THT “mn (ibid. verse 2); 39% °2 FM (Isa. viii. 21). 

The reading-traditions of the post-biblical literature provide 
us with parallels to this phenomenon. Certain Jewish communi- 
ties—and particularly the Yemenite community—which have 
preserved in their reading of the Bible the distinction between 
plosive and fricative bed kpt have in their reading of the post 
biblical literature only plosive bgd &pt in an initial position, regatd- 
less of the nature of the last syllable of the preceding word.? In 

1 According to Kahle (MdW, 1, 57*), only a prepositional 4—and not 
every initial 5—with a J*wa has the rdpheh in CR. That this is not the caseis 
proved by the first two forms cited here. 

2 This is to say, in the reading of the post-biblical texts, initial bgd Apt att 
plosive, whether or not the preceding syllable is open, and, when open, whether 
or not it closely precedes the following word. Unlike the reading-traditions 
of the Bible, the reading-traditions of the post-biblical literature are not based 
on written accents; we cannot, therefore, distinguish in the reading of these 
texts between a final open syllable, having a conjunctive accent, and ont 
coming with a disjunctive accent. The pausal relationship between the final 
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CR, this phenomenon occurs, however, more frequently in the 
letters of the “smaller majority group” than it does in bgd &pt. In 
quite a number of cases, initial bgd &pt obey the Tiberian rules and 
have the rapheh when they come in the aforementioned position 
(namely following an open syllable of a word which has a con- 
junctive accent). For example, 9p u> FAN XP °> (II Sam. xv. 14); 
120 ita (sbid. verse 19); Tt 21% (ébid. verse 32); 83 NX> (II Sam. xx. 
3); in Ma~'ay (Isa. i. 5). 

(d) A letter of the “smaller majority group” sometimes pos- 
sesses a daghées when, as the second letter in a word, it follows the 
copulative waw or one of the particles which are usually vocalized 
with a “wa. Cf. the two following categories of cases: (i) daghés 
after w or /, Rk, b (forming an exception to the Tiberian bed kpt 
rules): ANI3N (II Sam. xv. 14); "hywh (II Sam. xxii. 7); "in 
(Isa. iii. 21); ANN (sbid. verse 25); Non (sbid. vi. 1); NI ywa (sbid. 
verse 13); 2933 “MD (Hos. v. 10); puna (Hab. iii. 14). In the 
Targum of CR: fintpt xpnia (II Sam. xv. 23). (ii) rapheh after w or 


ah Sat 


i,k, b (in accordance with the Tiberian rules): 951 (II Sam. xv. 23 
—three times); PITS? (sbid. verse 25); M2AAa (ébid. verse 30); TH 
(for example, zbid. verse 31); 13D...°NpT¥> (II Sam. xxii. 21); 
TMM Y¥D Twp AND OWD2 ADD... Ann (Isa. i. 8);1 AM (Isa. 
iv. 5). We may explain the occurrence of the daghés in the cases 
classified under category (i) in the light of a principle which 
is contradictory to the Tiberian tradition. According to this 
ptinciple, a free morpheme has a fixed form, in which no changes 
occur when it is preceded by one of the above morphemes (w or 
b, k,/). According to this principle, the 3 of ‘9p, for instance, 
which has a daghés when initial, would retain this dighés even 
when preceded by w or by 4, &, /. It is of interest to note that this 
very same principle is sometimes disclosed by the behaviour of 
bed kpt in the vocalization of the Babylonian Mishnah Fragments 
and in the reading traditions of the post-biblical literature of 
cettain Jewish communities. I refer to forms such as 931, J2%,? 


syllable and the word following should be defined in terms of juncture. For 
“oral accents” in the reading-traditions of the post-biblical literature see S. 
Morag, Tarbiz, xxvi (5717= 1956/7), 13 ff. 

' The second 3 of 7D105D, as well as the 3 of mp3 possess both the 
daghéf and the rapheh signs. See § 2.351. 

* See E. Porath, Mishnaic Hebrew (in Hebrew; 1938), p. 29, and S. Morag, 
Sebbat K¢phalath bgd kprt (in Hebrew; to be published in Kithbhey haHebhrah 
'Heger hamMigra’ b¢Yisra’él, vol. vi). 
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which are based on the above principle, that is to say, on the 
adherence to a fixed morphemic form (whereas the Tiberian 
forms 33}, 122, teflect the law of the morphophonemic change 
which takes place in an intervocalic position). It should be 
observed, however, that in CR bgd kpt following the above 
morphemes usually have the rapheh sign, in compliance with the 
Tiberian law; it is primarily the letters of the “smaller majority 
group” which have a daghées in certain cases after w or J, k, |, 
Whereas with bed kpt, the daghés and the rapheh are applied to 
denote different pronunciations, it appears that this is not the case 
with the use of these signs in the letters of the “smaller majority 
group”. Cf. below (f) and §2.36. 

(e) A letter of the “smaller majority group” often has the 
daghés after a batéph,' for example, syi¥ (Jos. i. 17); am (I Sam. i. 
5, 6); °ovD) (sbid. verse 16). See Sperber’s Introduction, §§74, 77. 

This phenomenon, however, is far from being general, and the 
number of cases in which a rapheh follows a batéph seems to be at 
least equal to the number of cases in which a daghés comes after a 
hatéph. For a rapheh after hatéph, cf. the following: aid (I Sam. 
ig); w3y3 (ibid. verse 6); andy (verse 7); Toy, Tnx (verse 11); 
yINM (Isa. i. 2); Team (ébid. verse 3); 13 (bid. verse 4). 

How is the occurrence of the daghés in this position to be ex- 
plained? Quite frequently, the vocalizer of CR uses the hatéeph sign 
with the gutturals as an equivalent to the Tiberian sma quiescent 
(aye Jos. i. 17; # pM Jer. ii. 31); in these cases, the daghés is, of 
course, in full accordance with the Tiberian bgd &pt rules. The 
occasional use of the /atéph as an equivalent to the s*wa quiescent 
has resulted in the formation of a daghés in the following letter also 
when the /atéph has the value of sya mobile, for example, rings?) 
(I Sam. i. 6). However, a Aatéph which is the equivalent of 4 
S‘wa mobile, is usually not followed by a daghés. No absolute cos- 
sistency should be sought here (cf. § 2.352). Thus, we encountet 


twice in the forty-eighth chapter of Ezekiel the form fan (verse 
21), whereas the form Avan, with a rapheh sign above the », occuts 


1 In this paper, the term /atéph stands for *taph-pathah. 

2 Asa matter of fact, if the sign : denotes sma quiescens as well as Sw mobil, 
why should not the sign -: be used for both? Needless to say, this use of the 
hatéph is basically contradictory to that of the Tiberian system of vocalization, 
in which the function of the baféph is to emphasize the mobile quality of the 
Jwa in the gutturals and occasionally in other consonants. Cf. S. Morag, 
HatSwa baH*giyyatham sel Benéy Téyman (1956), p. 46. 
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not less than nine times (verses 8, 9, 10 [twice], 13 [twice], 15, 20 
[twice]. Cf. also nen verse 15; wan verses 16 [twice], 30, 32, 33, 
34); the form oven appears in this chapter once (verse 17) where- 
as owen occurs three times (in the same verse).! 

(f) After the so-called sma medium, CR usually has a daghés in 
the letters of the “smaller majority group”, for example, *vaw 
(Judg. xx. 12—twice; IT Sam. xv. 10); nbspn? (I Sam. i. 20); *P3n 
(I Sam. xxii. 6); AN>m (Is. xxxiv. 1); "82? (sbid. lii. 1—twice); 
inpan (Jer. xxxvi. 30); opens) (bid. xl. 7). Bgd kpt, on the other 
hand, generally have here the rapheh sign, in accordance with the 
Tiberian rules. Cf. "pid (II Sam. xxii. 11); °39” (for example, in 
Isa. i. 13 Xxxvii. 18); "3 (ébid. lii. 1). See Sperber’s Introduction, 
(§70, 71. A daghes in bed kpt after a s¢wa medium (for example, 
vip>—Jer. xli. 6; Mas. voc.: #52) is much less frequent than in 
the “smaller majority group” letters. 

2.351. Occasionally both the daghés and the rapheh are applied 
to the same letter: nex? (I Sam. i. 11); owas (II Sam. xv. 14); 
mgpaa mNmD.. .7ADIOD (Isa. i. 8). In the first two cases the rapheh 
appears to be a correction; in the third (5105), the daghés is most 
likely a correction (the rapheh above the 5 may have originated as a 
result of graphic attraction to the preceding and following 
rapheh signs in this word). The daghés in the 3 of #3 seems to be 
a correction also. 

2.352. We have already noted above that the vocalization of 
CR is far from being consistent. Cf. for example, also such cases 
as D210 (Jer. xviii. 7) versus MD ?a (dbid. verse 9); NPM (1 Sam. i. 
20) versus Spi (II Sam. xx. 1) and wpm (II Kings xii. 20)? or 


verse). Inconsistencies, it is true, exist; the analysis of the CR 


' It may be worth while to compare the parallel forms in the vocalization 
of the CR Targum to this chapter of Ezekiel. In the Targum, the following 


forms appear: NWN (verse 8); NWN (verses 13, 15, 20); eran (verse 20); 


rT: T 


NUON (verses 9, 15); mean (verses 10—twice, 13, 21); Non (verses 20, 21); 


neon (verse 13); wn (verse 16); wan (verse 33), as well as the abbreviations 


OM (verses 16, 32, 34); “2M (verse 17—twice); 2M (cbid.); 72M (ibid.). 
? Cf. also ON Tp (Isa. xlviii. 1), WIp3 (sbid. verse 2), and "YPR (Jos. ii. 


21) versus Piypn (in the Targum to this verse). The CR daghés in a? at the end 
of a syllable reminds us of the Tiberian daghés in such forms as MAPY (see 
Gesenius-Cowley, p- 73). 
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method of vocalization shows, however, that in most cases the 
use of the daghés and the rapheh signs is based upon the rules that 
have been described in the present study. 

2.36. How are we to explain the use of the daghés and the 
rapheh with the letters of the “smaller majority group” (z, 4, /, m, 
n, S, $, g, 5 (f)) according to the rules which in the Tiberian tradi- 
tion ate applied only to bgd &pt? It would seem that in the CR 
vocalization every letter representing a consonant which can be 
geminated should as a rule have either a daghés or a rapheh. Since 
1, ¥, Mare not geminated, the daghés and rapheh signs are usually 
not applied to them at all (§ 2.32); the use of these signs with x 
(§ 2.31) and final m (§ 2.32), as well as with 1 (§ 2.33) and > (42.34), 
is, as we have seen above, subject to specific rules. On the other 
hand, in most of the letters, in the “majority group”, the 
daghés denotes either gemination (and in this respect the use of the 
daghés in CR is Tiberian) or the sy//able boundary. As a syllable- 
boundary marker the déghes sign appears both initially and 
medially : it comes in the beginning of the word, and in the middle 
of the word following a consonant which is accompanied by a 
S‘wa sign, when this sd is quiescens. It is as a syllable-boundary 
marker in the letters of the “majority group” that CR employs the 
daghés according to the Tiberian dgd &p¢t rules. 

It is apparent that the principle which has been adopted by the 
vocalizer of CR aims at solving one of the existing major diff- 
culties of the Tiberian vocalization system. In this system, the 
same sign stands for both sa mobile (the phonetic value of which 
is zero) and for sd quiescens (the phonetic value of which is that 
of a vowel), and unless the consonant, with which the snd sign 
comes, be a guttural,! there is no clue in the system itself for 
solving this ambiguity. In order to know the phonetic value of 
medial sd sign, the reader of a Tiberian text has to rely upon 
oral tradition or must have recourse to grammatical rules and 
subsidiary—not always effective—clues (such as the methegh). 

The situation is different in the CR system of vocalization 
Here, the daghés in a letter of the “majority group” indicates, 
when this letter is in a medial position, that the preceding syllable 
is closed (that is, that the preceding snd is quiescens); a rapltl 
denotes that syllable as open (and the preceding wd to be mobil 

This principle of indicating the nature of a medial smd by? 
daghéé in the following letter is not completely unknown to the 


1 Weare not concerned here with the cases in which the batéph comes with 
non-guttural consonants. 
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Tiberian Masorah: certain Tiberian manuscripts have a daghés in a 
letter which follows a guttural (for example, noma Ps. lxi. 4; Tox 
ibid. cv. 22), indicating that the preceding s“wa is quiescens.! Mote- 
over, the very term itself, daghés, may imply in the Masorah that a 
medial sa is quiescens (whereas rapheh would denote that a medial 
fwd is mobile).2 

To sum up: in the vocalization of CR we observe the applica- 
tion of the daghés and rapheh signs, which in most Tiberian manu- 
scripts are used only with bgd kpt, to other letters as well (the 
letters of the “smaller majority group”). In both the bgd kpt 
group and in the “smaller majority group”, CR uses the daghés 
and the r@pheh signs according to the same rules, namely, the 
Tiberian bgd kpt rules. There is, however, a fundamental dif- 
ference between the meaning of these signs when applied to the 
letters of the “‘smaller majority group” and when used with the 
bd kpt group. With the former group, these signs indicate word- 
boundary (except when the word begins with a ¥ or av, see above 
§2.351 (a)) and syllable-boundary, but seemingly have no phonetic 
significance regarding the pronunciation of the consonants with 
which they come; when used with the latter group they indicate 
two kinds of pronunciation (plosive versus fricative) also. This is 
why the use of the daghésand the rapheh with bed kpt differs in certain 
cases from the use of these signs with the letters of the “smaller 
majority group” (see sbid. (d), (e), (f); cf. also (c)). To take one 
of these cases as an example, after the so-called sa medium, bed 
kpt have a rapheh (for example, °27%) whereas the letters of the 
“smaller majority group” have a daghés (for example, y2¥). In 
forms which have bgd &pt as their third consonant, it appears that 
the vocalizer followed the practice of a reading-tradition which 
had a fricative (r@pheh) pronunciation; he could not, therefore, 
have employed here the daghés to denote that the Sw is quiescens as 
this sign would have indicated also a plosive pronunciation of the 


' See C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Hebrew Bible (1897), pp. 121-36. 
The same use of the daghés sign is disclosed by the Ben Naphiali vocalization 
of the word AP¥? (Jer. ix. 3; see the important list of Ben Naphtali’s variants 
published by F. Pérez Castro in Sefarad, xv [1955], 3-30). Here the daghés 
setves to distinguish this form from 3P¥°. A similar principle is disclosed by 
the use of the daghés in an initial letter, when the same letter precedes in close 
connexion (for example, 17203 M3 Isa. xlii. 5; see Ginsburg, op. cit. pp. 114 ff. 
and cf. Ben Naphtali’s J JA Exod. xxxiii. 11; J8°J2 Num. xi. 28—Castro, 
Op. cit. p. 11). 

* See S. Frensdorff, Die Massora Magna (1876), p. 68, n. 6, and Pp. 152; 
Elias Levita, Massoreth Ha-Massoreth (ed. C. D. Ginsburg, 1867), pp. 203-4. 
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consonant which follows the s¢w@. With the letters of the 
“smaller majority group” on the other hand, the use of the 
daght§ and the rapheh did not involve any indication whatsoever 
concerning the pronunciation of the consonants with which they 
come.! With this group, they are, therefore, used also in forms 


like *a¥, etc., to indicate syllable-boundary. 

One problem yet remains, namely what is the purpose of the 
rapheh sign which comes with initial 9 and w when their vowel is 
S‘wa. I see no answer to this question.? 

2.361. It seems appropriate to deal here briefly with the place 
the CR vocalization occupies in the historical development of 
Hebrew vocalization. 

In the history of the Hebrew vocalization systems, as it is 
known to us today, we observe, in all three schools—the Baby- 
lonian, the Tiberian, and the Palestinian—a clear process of 
development from a partial and phonemic to a fuller and phonetic, 
vocalization. 

Thus, in the earlier stages of the Babylonian vocalization, the 
vowel-signs are found above certain words only, and in thes 
words not all vowels are denoted. In these early stages, the 
vocalizers did not deem it necessary to denote every vowel not 
represented in the orthography. Only certain dubious cases, in 
which a reading error could have occurred, were vocalized 
Later on, however, the use of the vowel signs became mote 
frequent and consistent, and the last stage in the development of 
Babylonian vocalization, the so-called “complicated” Babylonia 
system, is based on an utterly different approach. This system 
an attempt at furnishing the reader with fu// instructions as to the 
correct pronunciation of the text. Denoting vowel quality and- 
to some extent—quantity (or, possibly, stress), as well as gem 
nation, the “complicated” Babylonian system constitutes tht 
most elaborate form of phonetic transcription to exist in any a 
the vocalization systems of Hebrew. 

A similar, albeit not fully parallel, development can be traced 
in the history of the Tiberian and Palestinian vocalization system 

As several of the CR peculiarities show, its vocalization is mot 


1 Needless to say, we are not concerned here with the use of the daghifas! 
sign denoting gemination. - 

2 Kurt Levy (see MdW, u1, 57*, n. 1) suggested that the rapheh comes wit 
the preposition 9 (cf. above, p. 222, n. 1) to denote the pronunciation ¢/, whic 
exists in Samaritan Hebrew. Until further proof is supplied, this explana 
will remain, of course, in the domain of conjecture. 
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complete than that of the Tiberian school: it denotes consonantal 
x versus & Which is a mater lectionis (§ 2.31); it marks—by different 
means—consonantal » (§ 2.34), consonantal 1 in medial and final 
positions (§2.33) and it has a way of indicating the opening and 
the ending of the syllable not only in bed &pt, as does the usual 
Tiberian vocalization, but in z, 4, /, m, n, 5, 5, g, s (f), as well. To 
conclude, the CR vocalization system is far more phonetic in its prin- 
ciples than the usual Tiberian system. 

One may add that the invention of a vocalization system repre- 
senting a fuller phonetic notation was probably due to the 
activity of a school which considered the already existing systems 
to be inadequate. Such a situation is, of course, symptomatic of 
atather late period, in which the reading of the text became less 
and less accurate. During the period in which the early activities 
of the Masoretic schools took place, the reading of the biblical 
text was based more upon ora/, living, tradition than upon the 
written vowel signs; later on, however, it became more and more 
dependent upon the written vowel signs. 

Professor Sperber’s assumption that the vocalization of CR 
represents a ““pre-Masoretic” school appears, therefore, incom- 
patible with the actual findings. As we observed, there is good 
teason to believe that the aforementioned tendency towards a 


fuller phonetic notation, so conspicuous in CR, is typical of a 
later stage in the development of the vocalization systems. We 
have here to do with a school, a Palestinian school as we shall see 
later, which is distinctly post-Masoretic. 


3. OTHER PECULIARITIES OF THE CR VOCALIZATION 


31. As compared with the Tiberian Masoretic vocalization, CR 
discloses some morphological variants, for example, fay (II Sam. 
xv. 20; Mas. voc.: Jay); WN oippa (sid. verse 21; Mas. voc.: 
WX nipA2). 

3.2. A consonant with a wa mobile, which is geminated in the 
Tiberian, is quite frequently not geminated in CR. For example, 
ows (I Kings xx. 35); im (ibid. verse 36); Ant (Isa. xxxiv. 
j and 7); wp) (Ezek. xliii. 88). Cf. Sperber’s Introduction, 
)69. The tendency to drop the daghé¥ of a consonant which has 
asd as its vowel is evident also in MSS. which are vocalized 
according to the Tiberian tradition.! The phenomenon is, how- 


tver, more frequent in CR. Both in the Tiberian tradition and in 
1 Cf. Gesenius-Cowley, p. 74. 
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CR, this dropping of the daghés occurs mainly in the semi-vowels 
(w and ), in the sonants (/, m, n), and in the sibilants (, ¥, 2’, 

3.3. The vocalizer of CR distinguishes neither between pathah 
and gamés nor between s‘ghd/ and séri. All of these vowel signs are 
used in CR; the vocalizer, however, is completely free in his 
choice of either the pathap or the qamés as he is in that of the sérior 
s*ghol. Cf., for example, the following verses: 

Hay oan Fy ods NO) Finn oS55 ota wT > hie wy Shy 
wT, No DoTA VI 
(Jer. iv. 22) 

DS EDI] ODD IPD WH OD Wa OD? we oe 
(cbid. xxix. 8) 

This lack of distinction between pathab and qamés on the one 
hand and séri and s¢gho/ on the other is a salient feature of certain 
texts which have Palestinian vocalization.! 

3-4. In a closed and unstressed syllable, CR usually has a 
b*taph-qamés as the equivalent of Tiberian gamés : H'?2x (I Sam. i. 9); 
"121, (II Sam. xv. 19; so also in the Targum to this verse: "793); 
inind (ébid. xv. 32); PIA (bid. xxii. 7). In certain cases, however, 
CR uses o/em as the parallel of Tiberian gamés which comes in the 
aforementioned position: 1393 (Jos. iv. 7); ady~b2 (sbid. vi. 5). 
Cf. Sperber’s Introduction, §62. Occasionally, btaph-games is the 
CR parallel of Tiberian ho/em (for example, *3°8% II Sam. xxii. 4) 
Needless to say, CR also has a h*taph-gamés when the Tiberian 
vocalization has this vowel sign: o* 78 (Isa. xvi. 3). 

The use of the /*taph-qamés in the category of syllables under 
consideration should be considered, so it appears, in the light of 
the general tendency of the vocalizer to make the vocalization 
signs as unequivocal as possible. Our vocalizer may have two 
signs (r and -; - and «) for the same vowel, but he would avoid 
the use of one sign for two vowels. This is why he does not use 
the gdmés in the above category of syllables: the phonetic value of 
the gdmés sign was a—as we infer from the mixed use of the 
gamés and pathah vowel signs—and its use in those syllables would 
have implied that their vowel has to be pronounced as an a. On 
the other hand, in most cases the vocalizer of CR did wish to 
conform to the Tiberian practice of not employing the Ao/em sign 
to denote an a in closed unstressed syllables. The ideal solution to 

1 Cf., for example, Kahle, MdW, 11, 20*. 
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the problem seemed to be the adaptation of the h*taph-qamés for 
the desired purpose. The fact that in these syllables the b+¢aph- 
games is followed by a Jd sign (for example, ri3%3) did not 
bother the vocalizer. In this connexion, it may be of some value 
to compare the CR notation of the o vowel in closed unstressed 
syllables with that of the Tiberian, Palestinian and Babylonian 


chools. ’ 
' o vowel with 


0 vowel in closed gutturals (and 
unstressed syllables occasionally with 
and in open syllables other consonants) 0 vowel in open and 


preceding a guttural representing a in closed stressed 
with X historical sa syllables 
Tiberian x x X, 3 
vocalization 
Palestinian © X (=Tiberian xX x,1 
vocalization hélem) 
1 t 
X (= Tiberian x — 
games)" 
Babylonian x (= Tiberian x (Tiberian X, 1 
vocalization dle) qamés)* 
x (= Tiberian 
qamés)* 
CR X (sometimes X) in xX x (rarely X), 1 


vocalization closed unstressed 
syllables; X in 


open syllables pre- 
ceding a guttural3 


' For Palestinian parallels to Tiberian gamés in closed unstressed syllables, 
see P, Leander, Z.A.W. tiv (1936), 93; P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (1947), 
p. 53. As qamés and pathab are used alternately in the Palestinian tradition, 
Palestinian pathah may also be the parallel of a Tiberian o in the position under 
consideration. See Kahle, MdW, 1, 20, 28 et al. A. Murtonen, Materials for a 
Non-Masoretic Hebrew Grammar, 1 (1958), 29-30. 

* Babylonian Hebrew frequently has a » vowel as the equivalent of 
Tiberian gamés in closed unstressed syllables. See Kahle, MTB, p. 25. It is 
mostly later Babylonian MSS. which have a qamés as the parallel of Tiberian 
qamés in the position under consideration, and the occurrence of this vowel- 
sign in these MSS. may perhaps have resulted from Tiberian influence (Kahle 
apud Bauer-Leander, HG, p. 100 q). - 

3 This gamés like any other gamés, may alternate with pathah: O° 10% Isa. xvi. 3. 

* Only in very few cases do Palestinian and Babylonian Hebrew have a 
vowel as the parallel of Tiberian, b*saph-qamés which comes with a medial 
guttural (that is, in forms like O77, J2AN); the usual parallel of such a b*saph- 
qamés in these traditions is zero (see Kahle, MTB, ibid. and Leander, Joc. cit.). 
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This table! shows that, with respect to the notation of the 
0 vowel in the position in question, CR stands midway between 
the Tiberian and the Palestinian schools. Unlike the Tiberian, it 
does not use the gamés to denote the vowel in question; for this 
purpose, a special sign, the b*taph-qamés, is used, which never 
leaves the reader in doubt as to the phonetic value of the vowel 
which it denotes. 

When we compare the vocalization of CR with that of 
Palestinian texts, we see that, whereas the Palestinian vocalizers 
had in many cases to have recourse to the /éo/em sign to denote the 
quality of the vowel in question, CR has found a way of dif- 
ferentiating between the notation of o in closed unstressed syl- 


lables (as well as in category 2) and of o in open and in closed 


stressed syllables. Only in a comparatively small number of cases 
CR adheres to the Palestinian practice of denoting the o of the 
closed and unstressed syllables by a élem. 

3-5. Final consonantal ° is frequently accompanied by botha 
bireg and a rapheh: ney. . .°278 (Jer. iv. 20); 935 (sbid. v. 14); % 
(ibid. verse 15: four times); 3 (ébid. xlix. 15). Cf. above § 2.34. 
This double notation comes to emphasize the consonantal nature 
of the final ». A final * accompanied by a Sire appears both in 
Palestinian (for example, *i¥)? and in Babylonian texts (for 
example, “Wi, *ai).3 

3-6. Final consonantal 1 has quite frequently the s“wd sign. Cf. 
§ 2.33. To this, the practice of the Babylonian vocalization system 
may be compared. Although this system does not employ the 
§*wa sign with a final 1, it does occasionally attempt to emphasize 
the consonantal character of a 1 in this position by placing aboveit 


the sign of the vowel # (for example, Pak, Th).4 


1 The problem of the quality of the vowels represented by the signs of the 
bolem and the qamés (in closed unstressed syllables) in the various vocalization 
systems does not fall within the scope of the present discussion. 

2 A. Murtonen, op. cit. p. MD, line 116 (I owe this reference to Dr Murtonen). 
The Kaufmann MS. of the Mishnah also has a final consonantal *—whether 
it is represented in the orthography by one letter (for example, 72) or by two 
letters (for example, "§81D)—which is accompanied by a bireg (cf. Th 
Mishnah Treatise Ohaloth, critically edited by A. Goldberg [1955]. Introduc 
tion, p. 5). 

3 Kahle, MdO, p. 164. Both in the Palestinian and in the Babylonian texts, 
a final consonantal * is accompanied by a bireq mostly when 1 is the preceding 
letter. 

4 Kahle, Joc. cit., and MTB, p. 26. In all words known to me in which 
the Babylonian vocalization has a final 1 with a superior # sign, the 1 follows 
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3.7. CR has a sya sign placed under final n and y: y1p (II Sam. 
xv. 32); ae" (sbid. xxii. 7); NIM (I Kings xi. 40); ytd) (Jer. 
xviii. 9); 999 (bid. verse 12); nwa (ibid. xxi. 1). This use of the 
final s*wa@ obviously aims at emphasizing the consonantal nature 
of final n and y. To a final , which has the daghés ( = Tiberian 
mappiq), the wd is not applied; its use in this case would have 
been redundant. Cf. for example, manana (II Sam. xv. 28). A final 


n which comes with a Jud does not have a mappiq: WP (Isa. xiii. 
10). 

he we see, the CR vocalization does not usually possess a 
parallel to the Tiberian pathab furtivum. Occasionally, however, a 
pathab precedes the final guttural, and the occurrence of this 
pathah is, as pointed out by Kahle,' quite frequent after an 7: 3M 
(I Sam. xv. 14; but cf. nm? Isa. iv. 4); MoS, ye (Isa. xlii. 13); 
yy (ibid. xlv. 14); yi (sbid. verse 20). After a vowel other 
than 7 it is comparatively rare to find a pathab before a final 
guttural. In these cases (for example, pwin Jos. i. 1) the pathab 
may perhaps be a later addition.2 There seems to be a phonetic 
explanation to the fact that CR has the pathap after 7, but not, as a 
tule, after other vowels; this problem, however, cannot be dealt 
with here. 

The Tiberian tradition of Hebrew is the only tradition to 
possess a pathah furtivum (ot, at least, the only one to use it con- 
sistently).3 In not having a regular parallel to this pathab (except, 
as stated above, after an 7), CR is in accordance with both the 
Palestinian and the Babylonian traditions. However, other 
peculiarities of CR considered, this feature should be regarded as 
Palestinian. 

3.8. A Tiberian sd, preceding a» which has a /ireg as its 
vowel, is usually represented in CR by a ireg, while the following 
‘is silent: ype (Isa. xlii. 23; Mas. voc.: yae); wT. (Jer. 
xxix. 27); 1899" (Ezek. xliii. 10); 112” (ibid. verse 11). Some 


ani. It should be noted that both in the Babylonian and Palestinian vocaliza- 
tions, the 4 sign appears also above a medial consonantal 1 (for example, 
io MdO, ibid.; Porath, op. cit. PP. 27-8; 7 (Murtonen, op. cit. p. 9, 
ne 14). 

' Apud Bauer-Leander, HG, p. 113 q’. 

* Cf. Sperber’s Introduction, §85. 

* See Kahle apud Bauer-Leander, HG, p. 113 q’; S. Morag in L*tonéna 

‘dm, LXXvII, 104-10. For a pathab with a final y, mostly when following a 
qamés, in the Babylonian tradition, see Kahle, MdO, p. 166. 
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forms, however, conform to the Masoretic vocalization: 23x17 
(Jer. ii. 31; the same vocalization occurs in the Targum of this 
verse). 

The phenomenon under consideration (C*yi>Ci) is charac. 
teristic of the Ben Naftali school of Masorah.' It is to be explained 
as the result of a phonetic process originating in the pronunciation 
of a sa which precedes a ° like an i; hence: Ciyi>Ci.2 

3-81. In a few cases, CR has a ° with a fireg as the parallel of 
Tiberian ° with a sd mobile: AYIO™ (Jos. vi. 26; cf., however, 
ar>osw—with a sd—in the Targum of this verse); "aN 
(II Sam. xxii. 4); 99" (Isa. xv. 2, and sbid. verse 4);3 %9°9" (Hos, 
vii. 14). Parallels to this phenomenon are attested to in Hebrew, 
in both the Palestinian*+ and BabylonianS traditions, and in Syriac.$ 

3-9. The vocalization of CR discloses some graphic peculi- 
arities. w is distinguished from @ by inserting the differentiating 
dot within the letter: » corresponds to the usual # and ¥ corte- 
sponds to the usual #.7 The form of the Aatéph in CR is different 
from that usually employed: the syd sign is inserted inside the 
letter and placed above the vowel sign (for example, o> 73 Isa. 
xvi. 3). The mappig may be placed under the n, and not inserted 


within this letter (for example, may73 I Sam. i. 6). All these 
peculiarities appear in other MSS. as well.® 


4. IS ““CODEX REUCHLINIANUS” OF THE “BEN 


= 29 


NAPHTALI” SCHOOL? 


Quite a few of the characteristics disclosed by the vocalization of 
CR are shared also by other MSS. A number of these MSS. have 


been described by Paul Kahle? who considers them, as well as 


1 The relation between the CR vocalization and the Ben Naphtali school 
will be discussed below (§ 4). 

2 See Gumpertz, op. cit. pp. 77 and 105; A. Ben-David in Tarbiz, xxvi 
(1956/7), 404; S. Morag, HasS*wa baH*giyyatham Sel Benéy Téyman, pp. 26 f. 

3 In Isa. xvi. 7, the ° of this form, which occurs twice in the verse, has 4 
S*wa: nr, 

+ Cf. Murtonen, op. cit. p. 44, third line from the bottom : 77” (= Tib. 12); 


p. 72, line 16: IM (=Tib. 1). s Cf. Kahle, MdO, p. 165. 

6 In Syriac y°>yi (>i). Cf. Brockelmann, Syr. Gram.®, p. 45. 

7 For the form of daghés and rapheh in these letters, see p. 217, n. 2. 

8 For wand p, see Kahle, MdW, 11, 59*-Go*; MdO, p. 107. For the form of 
the hatéph see Kahle, MdW, 11, 58*. For the mappiq see, for example, Gold- 
berg, op. cit. p. 25. 9 MdW, uy, 55* ff. 
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THE VOCALIZATION OF CODEX REUCHLINIANUS 


CR,! to represent the Bible text of the Ben Naphtali school. 
Kahle admits that not all peculiarities of the MSS. under con- 
sideration are to be regarded as Ben Naphtali features.2 Thus, it is 
evident that the lack of differentiation between pathab and gamés 
on the one hand and s¢ghd/ and sér7 on the other (§ 3.3), is definitely 
not a Ben Naphtali feature. On the whole, however, Kahle 
assigns these MSS. to the Ben Naphtali school. 

A detailed examination of all MSS. which, according to Kahle 
represent the Ben Naphiali school, falls outside the scope of this 
paper. What concerns us here is the question of whether or not 
CR is a Ben Naphtali MS. We shall answer this by comparing in 
the following table certain features of CR vocalization with both 
their Ben Asér and Ben Naphtali* parallels. 


Ben Naphtali Ben Agér 
CR (=BN) (=BA) 
1. Application of the Tiberian No consistent No consistent 
bgd kpt rules also to the parallelss parallels 
letters z, ¢, J, , , 5,55 Js 
F (8), 4 (§2.35) 


2. Lack of distinction between These vowels are differentiated 
pathah and qamés and between 


Séri and s¢ghdl (§ 3.3) 


3. Frequent dropping of the Not, as faras we _Less frequent than 
daghés forte in semi-vowels, know, more fre- in CR 
sonants, and sibilants (§3.2) quent than in BA 


4. Use of the b*taph-qamés to 
denote an o in a closed and 
unstressed syllable (§ 3.4) 


No parallel use 


5. bireg with a final consonantal 
> ($3.5) 
6. wa with a final consonantal 


1 (§3.6) 


7. wa with final m and y; Pathah furtivum with final n and y after 
pathab furtivum usually only 7, é, 4, 6; zero in other cases 
after an 7 (§ 3.7) 


No parallel use 


No parallel use 


' In this description, Kahle denotes CR by “Ms.O”. 

2 Thid. p. 66*. 3 Ibid. p. 67*. 

* For the Ben Naphtali school, see: Kahle, ibid. pp. 61* ff.; Lazar Lipschiitz, 
Ben Aser-Ben Naftali; der Bibeltext der tiberischen Masoreten (1935); F. Pérez 
Castro, “Corregido y Correcto”, Sefarad, xv (1955), 3-30; A. Ben-David in 
Tarbiz, xxvt (1956/7), 384 ff. 

5 In the word 3P¥" (Jer. ix. 3), BN uses the daghés according to the CR 
Ptinciples (see above, p. 227, n. 1). 
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Ben Naphtiali Ben Agér 
CR (=BN) (=BA) 
8. Initial wa (preceding a” yw Al a 
with a hireg) > hireq: yoo) 
($3.8) 
9. TDW (Ezek. xlviii. 26, 33)2 I>ve "Ser 
10. Fa" ]3 (Jos. ii. 23; vi, 6; Ta {2 (Exod. Ta*7a 
XIV. 13 XVii. 43 XXi. 13 XXV. Xxxili. 11) 
29) 
TA"T3 (Jos. ii. 13 xix. 51) Pay (Num. xi. 
, 28) 
Pa"ya (Jos. i. 1) 
11, 19° (Hos. vii. 14)8 a tron 


12. Tends not to have the A similar tendency A wider use of the 


maqgéph in certain cases in to that of CRs maqgéph than in 
which BA possesses the CR and BN 
maqgéph* 
13. The use of the methegh: 
agreement with BN in 
certain cases and with BA in 
others.° E.g.: 
jee. ivy: ey TN wR NOK 
ii, 6: M2VBA noyan noyan 
ii. 22: OND “OR °D “ON °D 
iii, g: "RNA mann mann 
xvi. 17: “Ti03 TOI “7103 


This comparison shows that only a small number of CR features 
in this table can be defined as belonging to the school of Ben 
Naphtali. 


1 The Cairo Codex of the Latter Prophets (dated A.D. 897), vocalized by 
M6ée Ben Asér, also has forms like 9W"! (see Ben-David, of, cit. p. 404). The 
rule of the Ben Asér school is, however, that a wd which precedes a yod witha 
bireq should be maintained (see Dikdikéy Hatt*‘imim, § 13). 

2 In Ezek. xlviii. 25 CR has 190? (there is a vowel sign under the second”, 
but its nature is not clear). 


3 Cf. also: S99" (Isa. XV. 2, 3)3 9" (ibid. Xvi. 7). 

+ Cf. for example, CR: Ab"7_ wp WAN XY Dd (I Sam. xv. 14; BA: 
WI MAN-N) ; 39 2 mm (Isa. viii. 21; BA: 39°""5), The relationship 
between the use of the maqgéph and that of the methegh will not be discussed 
here. 5 Cf. Ben-David, op. cit. p. 391. 

6 The Ben Naphtali material is taken from Castro’s paper (above, p. 235, 
n. 4). 
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THE VOCALIZATION OF CODEX REUCHLINIANUS 


The Masoretic schools of Ben Asér and Ben Naphtali differ 
mainly in the use of the methegh and the magqgéph (cf. the above 
table, nos. 12 and 13), in some phonetic matters (cf. above 
no. 8),! and in the reading of certain words (cf. above nos. 9 and 
11); CR differs from both these schools in principal matters of 
vocalization. 


Some of the peculiarities of CR vocalization are distinctly 
Palestinian (cf. §§3.3 and 3.8); others are shared both by Pales- 
tinian and Babylonian MSS. (§§3.5, 3.7, and 3.9). As CR does 
not possess any major Babylonian feature which is not also a 
Palestinian feature, and as it does have specific Palestinian charac- 
teristics, we can regard it as representing a certain Palestinian 
school. This school, as we saw above ({ 2.361), aimed to achieve, 
as far as possible, a full phonetic notation in its vocalization. We 
further observed that in its principles this school is rather post- 
than pre-Masoretic; it represents a later stage in the development 
of the Masorah. 

The importance of CR—and of the other MSS. of the same 
school—lies not in their supposedly being “‘pre-Masoretic” but 
in the new data with which they furnish us, data which are rele- 
vant to the history of the traditions and of the vocalization sys- 
tems of Hebrew and Aramaic. The study of these MSS. reveals a 
new philological school, which may be named, in the light of its 
tendency to completeness, the “fuller Palestinian” school. 


' Another phonetic question over which the Ben Alér and Ben Naphtali 
schools differ is the quality of the /“wd in certain cases, such as some forms of 
the roots Y5x, wn, ANP. This question is directly related to the general 
problem of the medial sma. 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE 
HABAKKUK COMMENTARY 


By K. M. T. ATKINSON, Queen’s University, Belfast 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


The Habakkuk Commentary has been the subject of even mote 
intense study than others of the Dead Sea Scrolls,! and this for an 
obvious reason; it contains what appears to be an allusion to an 
incident in the life of a historical “Righteous Teacher”’, and it 
seems to admit of being dated, at least within broad limits, on 
other grounds, quite independently of this allusion. The present 
study will be concerned exclusively with the second aspect of the 
problem. 

Nearly all the discussions concerning the date have been 
directed to the ancient commentator’s statement that the Kittim 
(by whom he clearly means the enemies of the Jews in his own 
time) “sacrifice to their standards and pay veneration to their gear 


of battle (or ‘weapons’)”’.? It is universally admitted that this | 


1 See the extensive bibliography in the edition of the Commentary (text, : 


translation, critical and exegetical commentary) by K. Elliger, Studien zum 
Habakkuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer (1953), pp. 297 £. To this bibliography 
may be added the articles by R. Goossens and by G. R. Driver referred to 
below, pp. 239, n. 1, 240, n. 1 and the more recent articles of H. H. Rowley 
referred to below, p. 239, n. 3. 

2 There is no serious dispute about the literal meaning of the text. T. H. 
Gaster (The Scriptures of the Dead Sea Sect (1957), p. 237) thus translates the 
passage: “And as for the statement” (cf. Hab. i. 16) “therefore he sacrifut 
to his net and burns incense to his drag, this refers to the fact that they offer 
sacrifice to their ensigns and that their weapons are objects of veneration to 
them.” The word here translated “ensigns” (by Professor Driver in J.Q.R. 
N.S. xiv (1953), p. 3 “standards ”) is é¢ét, which in the War Scroll (col. iii. 12- 
iv. 2) certainly means “flags” (see my remarks on this in Bulletin of the Jo 
Rylands Library, xu (1958-59, 291); it is further noted by Elliger (op. cit. p. 187) 
that the translation of *%5 as “‘weapons” goes beyond its essentially vague 
connotation, and although the word obviously can have the meaning 
“weapons” (cf. Judges xviii. 11 where the same phrase mn *Y> occurs) 
I have preferred the more non-committal translation “gear of battle” here. 
The possibility obviously arises that Roman vexilla (that is, flagged standards) 
and signa ate respectively referred to, but on the whole a more general meat- 
ing (flags or standards) for the first term and “trophies” for the second seems 


more likely. In any case, military standards are alone referred to, since (apatt } 
from the phrase anvann >), the point of the original verse of Habakkuk’ 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE HABAKKUK COMMENTARY 


could refer to the Romans in the period of the Principate; the 
question at issue is whether it could equally well refer to the 
Romans of the Republican period, or (alternatively) to a people 
other than the Romans as, for example, Seleucid Syria. Absence 
of positive evidence has so far seemed the stumbling-block in the 
way of either of these two last-named alternatives. In spite of 
this, Professor R. Goossens has argued, with a wealth of docu- 
mentation from the literary sources of the age of Cicero, that the 
general historical setting is that of the period 70-50 (approx.) B.C.,! 
and many other scholars have taken the same, or more ot less the 
same, point of view.2 

Against the theory that the Kittim are the Romans and the date 
Republican it has been held that the apparent evidence for 
Republican worship of standards in passages of Cicero is capable 
of interpretation as a purely private cult, and that the theory in 
question still rests on the projection into an earlier period of the 
evidence for Roman worship of military standards under the 
Principate. Those who take this view think the Republican 
hypothesis the more unjustified on account of the apparently 
close connexion between worship of military standards and the 
cult of the Roman emperor; for this reason it has been suggested 
by Professor H. H. Rowley that (in spite of the admitted absence 
of direct evidence) it is reasonable to make allowance for the 
possibility that worship of standards also existed among the sub- 
jects of the Seleucid kingdom, perhaps in connexion with the 
Seleucid royal cult.3 Professor G. R. Driver, on the other hand, 


that the “net”? is the weapon of the god Marduk, with which he overcomes his 
enemies (cf. Meissner, Babylonien u. Assyrien, 11 (1924), 106 and 121; also ibid. 
p. 157 on the net of Enlil). This was evidently known to the author of the 
Commentary. 

For the Hebrew text see (in addition to Elliger, op. cit.), M. Burrows, J. C. 
Trever and W. H. Brownlee (eds.), The Dead Sea Scrolls of St Mark’s Monastery, 
1(1950), pls. tv f. 

' Cf. Goossens, “Les Kittim du commentaire d’Habacuc”, La Nouvelle 
Clio, tv (1952), 137 £. 

2 So, for example, W. Baumgartner, J. Carcopino, E. Coppens, L. Robert 
(tefs. in Goossens, op. cit. p. 148). P. van der Ploeg (Bib/. Orient. vit (1951), 
10) would date the composition of the Commentary in the reign of John 
Hyrcanus (134-104 B.c.). F. M. Cross (The Ancient Library of Qumran (1958), 
P. 92, n. 28) feels certain that Pompey’s conquest is alluded to in the work. 

> Cf. H. H. Rowley, Palestine Excavation Quarterly, uxxxvut (1956), 92 f. 
(esp. p. 102). Professor Rowley has reaffirmed his view as to worship of 
ap in The Dead Sea Scrolls from Qumran (Montefiore Memorial Lecture, 
1958 » Pp. 15 f. 
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argues strongly and with a very comprehensive exposition of the Ir 
literary evidence in favour of a Roman Imperial origin for worship } almc 
of military standards, and dates the Commentary accordingly.! p. 22 
It is unnecessary to go over again in detail the main arguments peric 
advanced by the adherents of these rival views, since they have |} of a 
already been set out with full documentation by the scholats | Hell 
concerned. A few points arising out of the earlier discussions will | but 
be reconsidered later in the present paper, but its main purpose is | it is 
to draw attention to evidence which may be regarded as supple- | “Fri 
mentary, since it has either been overlooked altogether in pre- [| nop 
vious studies of the subject, or has not received the attention it | The 
deserves. Two matters in particular call for notice: first, there | pers: 
seems to be good numismatic evidence (not previously mentioned } Sele 
at all, so far as I am aware, in connexion with this controversy), if | certa 
not for actual worship of military standards by Roman armies | (J) 7 
under the Republic, then at least for practices which hostile | succes 
critics (and above all, strict Jews) would very naturally interpret [| appr 
as being such (see further below, pp. 252 f.). is inc 
Secondly (and this is a matter which will more conveniently be | in ord 
dealt with at once), the discussion concerning worship of stan- | House 
dards has distracted attention from an equally significant allusion (cf. Bu 
in the Habakkuk Commentary (twice) to the “counsel of a f them 
house” as determining the public policy of the Kittim. What } °° 
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Il. THE PROBLEM OF THE “HOUSE OF COUNSEL” earth”? 

, comm 

Some scholars hold that this refers to the Roman Senate. Others | 4 a 
regard the allusions in question as too vague to be compelling; 1 Cy 


but their criticism is hardly justified in respect to the statement in ] (Seleu 
the Commentary, col. iv, 10 f. (on Hab. i. 11), where we read: f 2nd th 
“Then the wind sweeps by and passes, and another, whose might is lis letters 
God, proceeds to wreak devastation. This refers to the rulers (934) 
(mésh*lim) of the Kittim, who in the counsel of a guilty house keep }  counci 
replacing one after another the rulers of. . .one after another they } (iid. p 


come to destroy the (land?).”3 person: 
at, p. : 

1 Cf. Driver, “Once Again the Dead Sea Scrolls”, J.Q.R. N.S. XLV § Way to 
(1953), 1f. and pra 
2 Cf. Gaster, op. cit. (above, p. 238, n. 2), p. 250, M. 13. indepe: 


3 The translation of the citation from Habakkuk itself (which incidentally | known 
the ancient commentator has treated somewhat freely) is taken from Gaste, J Monarc 
op. cit. p. 236. G.’s translation has here been modified in what follows, both 2 Le 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE HABAKKUK COMMENTARY 


In the opinion of the present writer the passage just quoted is 
almost certainly (a possible loophole will be considered below, 
p. 242) to be applied to the Roman Senate of the late Republican 
petiod, for the following reasons, all of which depend on matters 
of ascertained historical fact: (a2) The Seleucid and the other 
Hellenistic monarchies knew nothing of “the counsel of ahouse”’, 
but were entirely autocratic throughout their history. The king, 
it is true, had his counsellors, but these were his so-called 
“Friends”, chosen by himself, dismissed at his pleasure, having 
no permanent cohesion among themselves in a recognized body. 
The decisions of state were in name at least the king’s own 
personal decisions; scores of inscriptions testify in the case of the 
Seleucid kingdom to this theory of the constitution,! and 
cettainly its subjects could form no other opinion of its nature. 
(0) The insistence in the Habakkuk Commentary on a regular 
succession of officials or rulers (the word mésh‘*lim being equally 
appropriate to either)? following one another in rapid succession 
is inconsistent with the practice of the Seleucid or any other 


in order not to prejudge the issue (G. translates “‘in their guilt-ridden Council 
House”), and to indicate the two lacunae where the MS. has suffered damage 
(cf. Burrows, Trever and Brownlee, op. cit. pl. tvt, col. iii). The first conceals 
the name of the organization, system, or territory of which the *9wvn (constr.) 
were “rulers”; the second conceals a noun of which the initial letter (’a/eph) 
is clearly preserved in the MS., though Elliger (op. cit. Beilage, p. 6, col. iv, 
line 13) cautiously prints it with underlying dot, while it has for some reason 
failed to appear at all in the transliteration of Millar Burrows, Trever and 
Brownlee. Thus the text fully justifies Gaster’s translation “to destroy the 
earth”, but the wider meaning of YX is not necessarily intended by the ancient 
commentator, and for this reason “the land” (adopting the view of Elliger, 
op. cit. p. 181) has here been suggested as an alternative. 

' Cf. for example, Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae Inscriptiones Selectae, p. 228 
(Seleucus II makes known his wishes to a city through personal ypéppara), 
and the innumerable instances of administration through the issue of royal 
letters collected by C. B. Welles (Royal Correspondence of the Hellenistic Period 
(1934), containing also (ibid. pp. xxxvii-xli) an account of the gradual delega- 
tion of responsibility for the detailed reply to bureaucratic officials (not to a 
council), Seleucid royal prostagmata (edicts) have also a direct royal origin 
(ibid. p. 236)). In the Ptolemaic kingdom enteuxeis (replies by the king to 
Personal petitioners, corresponding to the Seleucid axiomata (cf. Welles, op. 
ait. p. 314) constitute legally enforceable rights and privileges given in this 
way to towns as well as to individuals; these together with the diagrammata 
and programmata (edicts) all serve to show that the typical Hellenistic king was 
independent of any advisory body. These two great kingdoms, as is well 
known, set the model for administrative practice in all the Hellenistic 
monarchies. 


* Le. so far as its root is concerned. But see further below, pp. 243 f. 
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Hellenistic kingdom,! but it accords perfectly with the appoint. 
ment of annual or short-term governors of provinces by the 
Roman Senate. (¢) In the period of the Principate, from 27 B,c, 
onwards, the Senate had nothing whatever to do with the 
appointment of governors to any of the provinces with which. 
Jewish writer can have concerned himself in such a work as this, 
namely Syria, Judaea, Cilicia, Egypt, perhaps Galatia, and (after 
it ceased to be a client kingdom in a.p. 17) Cappadocia. These 
provinces were all within the department of administration mote 
directly assigned from the beginning of the Principate to the 
Princeps himself (provinciae Caesaris) as distinct from provincia 
publicae), and the emperor governed them directly through repre. 
sentatives appointed by himself, the Senate having no say in the 
matter whatever. 

However, there is an alternative, at first sight plausible, which 
would preserve the possibility of an Imperial date. Can the 
“house” in question be the Domus Caesaris? In that case the 
allusion would be to the excessive influence of the imperial freed- 
men in the reigns of Claudius and Nero, and the date of composi- 
tion (in order to account for the references in H.C. col. 1, lines 
to f. to the widespread military operations of the Kittim) would 
be late in that period—though not necessarily after the outbreak 
of the Jewish Revolt in a.p. 66, for other revolts and wars had 
preceded this, including the long war in Armenia. 

The appointment of Felix as procurator of Judaea, which he 
governed from ¢. A.D. 51-62, was clearly due mainly to the 
influence of his notorious brother, the freedman Pallas. Less 
clear is the influence of imperial freedmen on the appointment of 
the procurators who followed him in quick succession in the 
same province, Festus (A.D. 62, removed by his death within the 
year), Albinus (cf. P.I.R. 1, 300, no. 264), and Florus (65-62). 
All these, according to the Jews themselves at least, had been 
rapacious and cruel, and so would fit the description of the 
mésh‘lim in the Habakkuk Commentary. But although thei 
appointment might plausibly be attributed to the continuing 
influence of the freedmen with the emperor, the first of the 
references in the Commentary (H.C. col. m1, lines 5 f. = Hab. 1.7) 
to the “council” in question clearly implies (and here we come to 


1 In any case it is only one ofthe really powerful states which could 
described as sending out governors to other lands. Hence the suggestio2 
made on the basis of the “House of Absalom” in H.C. col. v that the 
Hasmonaeans may be meant (cf. Elliger, op. cit. pp. 180 f.) is to be rejected 
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THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF THE HABAKKUK COMMENTARY 


the fourth of our main arguments) that it was a public council of 
the Kittim in general, corresponding to the Roman Senate, not a 
cabal of a few influential freedmen. The passage is thus translated 
by Gaster: “This refers to the Kittaeans, the terror and dread of 
whom are upon all the nations. Moreover, when they meet in 
their council, all their plans are directed to doing evil, and they 
behave towards all peoples with knavery and deceit.” Certainly 
it has been doubted whether this passage contains a reference to a 
“council” at all, and Elliger (op. cét. p. 174) thus translates it: 
“Und mit Bedacht (msy3) ist all int Sinnen darauf gerichtet, Unheil 
anzurichten.” This interpretation seems however unlikely, since 
the verse of the original which is here being commented upon is 
concerned with judicial decisions and sentences (nxv, ppv), and 
so implies a central source for these. Would it not in fact be a fair 
criticism of this attempt at solution that it would destroy all con- 
nexion between the comment and the passage commented upon? 

Finally, it may perhaps be suggested that the “rulers” in 
question are a rapid succession not of governors of provinces, but 
of sole rulers or emperors; in other words, that the year of the 
Four Emperors (68/9) is alluded to. There are two objections to 
this, the first of them in all appearance fatal to the theory. The 
“counsel of a guilty house” (which again in this case would mean 
the Senate) had nothing to do with the elevation of the rival 
emperors, which as the whole world knew was due entirely to the 
decisions of the various bodies of provincial and other troops. It 
was now that the famous arcanum imperii was tevealed—posse 
principes alibi quam Roma fieri;! but indeed all the world outside 
Italy, and the near eastern provinces more clearly than all the rest, 
as we know from the Greek writers, had been perfectly aware 
ftom the start of the Principate that the pretended ‘restoration of 
the Republic” had been a mete sham. To this serious objection 
may also be added what at least appears to be a difficulty, that the 
wotd méshim is not known to have been used of absolute rulers 
such as were the Roman emperors, but és used with a meaning the 
vety reverse of autocratic in a Punic inscription cited by Professor 
Goossens, where it translates the tribunicia potestas of the emperor 
Augustus. This was an innovation based upon Republican prece- 
dent by which he was at pains to demonstrate if possible the 
allegedly constitutional and Republican character of his authority, 
by associating it with the Republican office of the Tribunes of the 
Plebs. We may note further that Augustus is not called méshél 

1 Tac. Hist. 1, 4. 
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himself, but “in the place of the ten mésh*lim” .! The date of this 
inscription (8 B.C.) is quite in accordance with the supposition 
that the word méshé/ had been used in Punic and other Semitic. 
speaking areas before the end of the Republic as a designation of 
Roman senatorial officials. These incidentally might very naturally 
be described as holding office (in the provinces) “through the 
counsel of a guilty house” (that is, the Senate), since they were not 
only appointed to these provincial offices by the Senate, but at that 
period were themselves without exception members of it. 

So far then there seems to be a very strong presumption that 
the Habakkuk Commentary was written before the end of the 
Roman Republic, provided that it contains nothing which may be 
shown to conflict with this view. In further support of it, it may 
be well to recall here an argument which has often been used, the 
allusion in the very similar Nahum Commentary to “[Deme]trius 
the Greek king”, who is most easily explained as Demetrius II] 


of Syria, the date then being 88 B.c.2, A new document (like the 


Nahum Commentary, from cave Iv) shortly to be published by 
J. T. Milik, apparently some kind of calendar, may also be 
expected to throw further light on the chronological relation to 
some of the Scrolls of historical personages who were prominent 
in the affairs of the Judaea about the time of Pompey’s conquest.3 


III. THE PROBLEM OF THE JEWISH TRIBUTE 


Still further support for this general date may be found ina 
passage of the Commentary (col. v1, line 6, on Hab. i. 16) which 
refers to the levying of a form of tribute by the “Kittim”. The 
point does not appear previously to have been raised, and 1s 
worth consideration in detail. What is curious is that levying of 
corn is here referred to, but not tribute in money. Gaster (0p. a. 
p. 237) translates the passage “they apportion among all the 
peoples annual assignments of forced labour (lit. ‘their yoke’ 
and tribute designed to provide them with food, thereby devastat- 
ing many lands”. In the Hebrew, the placing of the two words 


1 Cf. Levi della Vida in L’ Africa Italiana, vt (1935), 9, who translates the 
Punic tachat mashelet cheser ha méshelim “in luogo del potere dei dieci avent 
potere”. He is certainly right in assuming that “the ten having powet” 5 
a circumlocution for the ten tribunes of the Plebs. 

2 So F. M. Cross, op. cit. p. 93; H.H. Rowley, however, thinks Demetrius! 
(187-150 B.C.) could be referred to (cf. Cross, sbid. n. 29). 

3 Cf. Cross, sbid. n. 28. 
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“their tribute” and “their food” in direct apposition (a9>xn non) 
without the addition of any other word meaning “‘ money” or the 
like, makes the close connexion of the two terms even clearer. The 
“tribute” in question is in the form of food. There is also another 
passage in the Commentary (col. 1x, lines 4 f., on Hab. ii. 8, which 
refers to foreign despoilers) where it would have been natural to 
complain of tribute in money, if this had been levied; but instead, 
the commentator speaks only of money extorted from the people 
by their own wicked “final priests”. 

Under the Seleucids the tribute of Judaea had included both 
levies in kind (one-third of the corn, one-half of wine and oil) and 
apoll-tax in money (Josephus, A.J. x1. ili). Under the Ptolemies 
the position had probably been the same, but certainly money 
was levied (A.J. x11, iv. 4, 5, referring to the collection of this by 
an agent of Ptolemy V after his marriage to the Seleucid princess 
Cleopatra). 

The only periods when Judaea was free from the payment of 
tribute in money toa foreign power were (a) (somewhat insecurely) 
1s0-142 B.C., in virtue of a series of grants of immunity from the 
Syrian kings, who bargained for furnishing of troops instead (cf. 
A.J. xt, iti= I Macc. x. 30, referring to Demetrius I; A.J. x11, 
4=I Macc. xi. 28-36; to Demetrius II); () from the Hasmonaean 
liberation of 142 B.c. until the Roman conquest (A.J. x11, vi. 
7=I Macc. xiii. 41); (¢) under the House of Herod, when in fact 
tribute in money was paid to the native kings instead (cf. A.J. 
XVII, Xi. 4). 

It is certain that tribute in money was exacted from Judaea by 
Rome from the time of the Roman annexation onwards (A.J. 
XIV, iv. 4, referring to Pompey’s arrangements: Kal T& yev 
‘poodAuua UtroTeAt| pdpou ‘Poopatois éroinoev (61T.); cf. sbid. 5 (the 
Romans collected over ten thousand talents from Judaea within a 
short time). If (as is by no means certain) Julius Caesar issued an 
edict abolishing this tribute just before his death (cf. A.J. x1v, x. 
j, which can be otherwise interpreted),! the depredations of 

' Le. as the abolition of tribute in Jewish Sabbatical years only. Julius 
Caesat’s edict immediately following (A.J. xrv. x.6) grants this concession to 
Joppa. Mommsen’s interpretation of x1v. x. 5 as a complete abolition of 
ttibute (Provinces of the Roman Empire, 11, 175, note) is based on the assumption 
that a reading of the text taken from Epiphanius is the only possible one, but 
Epiphanius’ reading in turn rests ona misinterpretation of Caesar’s earlier edict 
concerning the Jews in A.J. x1v. x. 2, where quartering of Roman troops or a 


money payment in lieu of this is surely what is meant by the words 
Tapoxeipaciav S& 7 ypryorra trpcacecban ov SoKipdzoo. 
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Cassius and Antony which immediately followed make it quite 
unthinkable that this edict was actually carried into effect. After 
the second Roman annexation in A.D. 6 tribute in money about 
equal in amount to what the Herods had levied was again levied 
by Rome (A.J. xrx, viii. 2, under Claudius. Cf. also Mk. xii. 13 f, 
Lk. xx. 22 f.). 

Thus the only possible way of accounting for the statements on 
the subject of tribute in the Commentary seems to be to assign its 
composition to the very end of the Hasmonaean period, after the 
Roman conquest had begun (in 63 B.c.), but before the final ratifi- 
cation of Pompey’s acta by the Roman Senate in 59 B.c. As is well 
known, this final decision was only taken after a violent political 
struggle in Rome, and it is certain that no machinery for the 
collection of the Jewish tribute for which Pompey had arranged 
can have existed in the interval. Josephus records (A.J. x1v, v. 1) 
that Pompey’s /egatus Aemilius Scaurus, left in charge of Judaea in 
62 B.C., requited a contribution of corn for his army from that 
country for his expedition against Petra; this was indeed a very 
frequent Roman imposition upon the natives of all countries in or 
neat whose territories they were waging war. A similar case is 
Julius Caesar’s levy of corn among the Gauls for the purpose of 
his expedition against Britain (Caes. B.G. v. 8). No doubt 
Pompey and his legates (and Lucullus before them) had been 
pursuing the same policy very widely in their eastern campaigns, 
“thereby devastating many lands”. Thus the Habakkuk Con- 
mentary may very well reflect conditions at the very time of the 
Roman conquest of Syria and Judaea, and this hypothesis would 
also account for the allusion to the “final priests” (cf. above, 


Pp. 245). 


IV. WORSHIP OF STANDARDS IN THE COMMENTARY 
(a) The literary evidence 


We must now consider afresh what has seemed to so mafj 
scholars a very serious objection to the theory that the Com 
mentaty belongs to the Roman Republican period, namely 18 
reference to a cult of military standards among the “Kittim”. 11 
Professor Driver’s view, the abundance of allusions to a cult of 
standards in the period of the Principate justifies the assumpti0? 
that there would have been plenty of references to it in Republica 
authors as well, had the cult existed at that time.! As it is, he finds 


1 Cf. Driver, op. cit. p. 11. 
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only one undoubted reference to it as existing under the Republic, 
and that in Dionysius of Halicarnassus (vi. 45, 2, in connexion 
with the first Secession of the Plebs, of 494 B.c.), whom he assumes 
since he was writing in the reign of Augustus (about 8 B.c.) to be 
guilty of an anachronism here. But this argument is vitiated by 
another allusion in the same author (x1. 43) to the religious horror 
felt by the soldiers at the idea that they should move of their own 
initiative “‘the sacred standards” (6ApwSouvtov 8’ én Tédv TOMA 
14 leo onueia Kiveiv), and this is connected with the second Seces- 
sion of the Plebs (450 .c.). It appears from this that the idea of 
religious veneration attaching to military standards was firmly 
embedded in the tradition of the Secessions themselves, and so 
must certainly go back to authors of the Republican period. And 
apart from this consideration, what we know from epigraphic 
and other independent evidence of the general veracity and 
reliability of Dionysius as a writer on Roman antiquities, and what 
we learn of his methods and aims from his own testimony, com- 
bine to make it in the highest degree unlikely that he would 
suddenly attribute to the Romans of nearly five centuries earlier a 
highly peculiar cult which was only just beginning to be intro- 
duced in his own day. As he proves by his own words (cf. Antiq. 
Rom. 1. 6, 7), he was an author who set himself the highest 
possible standards in regard to his evidence, refusing to accept 
accounts on mere hearsay (a fault of which he accuses his Greek 
predecessors in this field, including Polybius), and studying most 
exhaustively the accounts of all the earlier writers in Latin upon 
the history and antiquities of Rome. He spent indeed twenty-two 
continuous years in Rome itself (30-8 B.c.) engaged upon this 
task before he actually started to write, perfecting himself mean- 
while in the Latin language so that he could also converse with all 
the Romans of his own day who were expetts in Roman 
antiquities. The list which he gives of his Roman literary 
authorities goes back to the early second century B.c. (Cato the 
Censor) and includes a number of the annalists of the most promi- 
nent gentes (Fabia, Valeria, Aelia, Gellia, Calpurnia), as well as 
Licinius Macer, the general historian of Rome who held high 
senatorial office and died in 66 B.c., and “‘many other well-known 
names’, 

How then can we possibly doubt that Dionysius has taken his 
teferences to the Roman cult of military standards from some 
Republican author? And even if the author in question were 
unreliable in matters of general history or chronology, we cannot 
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suppose that he would merely invent an extraordinary custom 
when he could so easily be shown to be a liar by thousands of 
his compatriots. 

It will be found that the numismatic evidence (discussed below), 
completely confirms this interpretation. But before turning to 
this fresh data it seems desirable to consider a little further 
whether worship of military standards by the Romans in the 
Republican period is in fact so remarkable or unexpected a 
phenomenon as it has often been assumed that it would be if it 
existed. The ritual associated with the sacred shields (ancilia) of 
the god of war, and their special priests the Salii who carried out 
the annual ceremony of “moving” them (ancilia movere) is 
obviously similar in kind to the worship of military standards, 
and is very ancient in Rome.! And although Professor Driver is 
undeniably right in saying that there is no evidence whatever for 
totemism in any form in ancient Rome,? it seems that there 
certainly was a very marked tendency to the worship of all kinds 
of inanimate objects, with the idea that the various divinities 
were immanent in them—Jupiter in a stone, Mars in a spear or in 
the ancilia, Janus in the threshold (sanua) and soon.3 Some kind of 
wotship of the military symbols actually used in war is only what 
one would expect to have existed in early times as the counter- 
part to the worship of the weapons carried by the war-god him- 
self, the ancilia. In fact, it was probably believed that the standards 
of the army were for the time being the manifestation of the wat- 
god, and the analogies of other religious practices among the 
Romans show that with them such beliefs died hard. It is also 
interesting to observe that among the Celts (Insubres) settled in 
north Italy about the middle of the third century B.c. there was 
also some kind of religious veneration for their military standards, 
which were stored in the temple of the war-goddess except 
when required in war, and went by the significant name of “the 
Immovables” (tds ypuods onuaias, tas dKiviytous Agyopevas; 
Polyb. 1, 32). This name seems to connect them with the Roman 
rite ancilia (ot arma) movere and also recalls the extreme reluctance 


1 On the ancilia see Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. des Antiq., s.v. Salii, p. 1017. 

2 Cf. Driver, ibid. p. 10. 

3 This aspect of early Roman religion is much stressed by Warde Fowler, 
Religious Experience of the Roman People (1911), pp. 147 £., 164; on the earliest 
representations of particular gods, cf. ibid. p. 133 with n. 58 (Mars as the 
spear), pp. 76, 127 (Janus as the doorway), p. 130 (Jupiter as the flint, ic. the 
silex used in treaty-making, for which see below, p. 249). 
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of the soldiers of the Plebs at the time of the second Secession to 
“move” the “sacred” military standards when invited to do so 
by their own insurgent leader (cf. above, p. 247). The idea common 
to all these instances seems to be that no one who has not been 
authorized to do so by some religious rite may touch ot move the 
sacted symbol. As the example from Celtic territory shows, it is 
an idea which goes back, in north Italy, at least to the third 
century B.C., and it is probably a good deal older.! 

We may now turn to the evidence of coins for the cult of 
military standards by the Romans in the Republican period. 


(6) THE NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE 


It will be convenient first to describe in detail the coins which are 
illustrated here? (reverse types only, except no. 14), according 
to the numbers which are given to them on the Plate. A brief 
explanation of the symbolism implied is given in each case. 


1. Gold stater of 218/17 B.c. (E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Republican 
Coinage, tev. Haines (1952), p. 6, no. 69; illustration in Grueber, 
Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum (1910), vol. 111, pl. kxxiv, 
no. 21. Grueber (vol. 11, p. 131, no. 76) assigned a much earlier date.) 

Ob. Head of Janus; Rev. Youth kneeling 1., holding pig in his arms; 
on |., bearded warrior holding spear; on r., soldier in uniform holding 
spear and placing his sword with r. hand on pig. In exergue, ROMA. 

(For a similar type of the same date on a half-stater cf. Grueber, 
vol. 11, pl. Ixxiv, no. 22.) 

As the numismatists have recognized, this scene represents the taking 
of the military oath (sacramentum, a teligious ceremony involving 
sacratio) by the newly-joined soldier. The significance of the pig is 
explained by the analogous ceremony of Roman treaty-making (Livy, 1, 
24; cf. Ix, 5) with its accompanying prayer to Jupiter: “si prior defexit 
(populus Romanus) publico consilio, dolo malo, tu illo die, Jupiter, 
populum Romanum sic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie feriam.” 
As he said the words the fetia/is cut the throat of the pig with the sacred 
flint (silex). In essence this ceremony described by Livy is simply a 
solemn oath of the most binding kind which could be devised. 


' See preceding note. 

* For permission to publish coins nos. 1-13 on Pl. 1, and for supplying 
casts for the purpose, I wish to thank the Trustees of the British Museum and 
the Keeper and Staff of the Department of Coins and Medals; similarly for the 
Coin no. 14 on the same Plate, my thanks are due to the Trustees of the Hun- 
terlan Museum, Glasgow, and to the Keeper of Coins; and for coin no. 15, to 
the Keeper of Coins and to the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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z. Silver denarius, c. 110-108 B.c.; cf. Sydenham, op. cit. p. 66, no. 527 
and pl. 18. Obv. Bust of Mars, r., with crested helmet; on left, monogram 
of moneyer Ti. Veturius; Rev. Kneeling youth holding pig, between 
two soldiers standing, holding spears (figure on 1. bearded; figure ont, 
touches pig with his sword). Above, roma (a closely similar type 
described zbid. no. 5272). 

3. Silver coin corresponding to Roman denarius, issued by Italian 
insurgents in the Social War (91-88 B.c.); cf. Sydenham, op. cit. pp. 
89 f., pl. 19, no. 620 (with many similar examples described bid. p. 91 f,), 
Obv. Head of Italia, 1., laureate, wearing earring and necklace; on r, 
ITALIA; Rev. Youth kneeling at the foot of a military standard decorated 
with ribands and circular ornaments, holding pig, at which eight soldiets 
(four on each side) point their swords; in ex., numeral (I-V at least on 
these coins) followed by a dot. (For the form of the standard ef, 
Sydenham, pl. 26, no. 937 (a coin of 49 B.c.), reproduced here on PI. 1, 
no. 6.) 

Clearly an oath-taking scene, as in nos. 1 and 2 above. For the 
standard used in this ceremony in the Roman military oath, cf. Livy, 





THE COINS 
(Reverses only, except no. 14) 
(For acknowledgements, see p. 249, 0. 2) 


1. Gold stater of 218/17 B.c.; E. A. Sydenham, Roman Republican Coinagr, 
rev. Haines (1952), p. 6, no. 69; Grueber, B.M. Cat. (Rep.), 11, pl. lxxiv, 
no. 21. 

2. Roman denarius, ¢c. 110-108 B.c. (Sydenham, p. 66, no. 527, pl. 18). 

3. Italian denarius, 90-80 B.c. (Sydenham, pp. 89 f., pl. 19, no. 620), 

4. Roman denarius, ¢. 82-79 B.c. (Sydenham, p. 120, no. 746, pl. 21). 

5. Roman denarius, ¢.62 B.c. (Sydenham, p. 148, no. 894, pl. 25). 

6. Roman denarius, 49 B.c. (Sydenham, p. 157, no. 937, pl. 26). Se 
p. 260, n. 1. 

7. Syracuse, 480 B.c.; B.M. Cat. (Greek), Sicily, p. 156, no. 81 (cf. p. 256) 

8. Syracuse (Agathocles, 310 B.c.); B.M. Cat. ibid. p. 195, no. 378 
p- 256). 

9. Seleucus I, 300 8.c.; B.M. Cat. (Greek) (Seleucid Kings), pl. 11, no. 114 
P- 255): 

10. Persis, ¢. 150-100 B.c.; B.M. Cat. (Greek), Arabia, etc., pl. xxx, n0. 1] 
(cf. p. 258, n. 1). 

11. Roman aureus, Julia Domna, ¢. A.D. 200; B.M. Cat. (Imp.), v, pl. 284 
(cf. p. 255). 

12. Roman denarius, Septimius Severus; sbid. pl. 67.1 (cf. p. 260, 1. 1). 

13. Roman denarius of Clodius Albinus; ibid. pl. 12, no. 5 (cf. p. 261) 

14. Silver coin of Carrhae, Septimius Severus; Macdonald, Hunter Ca. 
Ill, p. 301, 2, pl. 78, no. 24. 

15. Bronze coin of Hierapolis (Syria), Caracalla; Imhoof-Blumer, Grit. 
Munzen, p. 759, no. 773 (for 14 and 15 see p. 261). 
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xxvI. 48 (referring to 210 B.C.): “paratos...obstringere non se solum 
suumque caput, sed signa militaria et aquilas, sacramentique reli- 
gionem”; also Tac. Ann. xv. 16. 2 for the retention of the practice 
under the Principate. 

Sydenham notes (p. 90) that in other coins of this series the “Italia” 
head is copied from the “Roma” type of coins of the Roman moneyer 
C. Serveilius M.F., ¢. 110-108 B.c. (cf. ébid. p. 66). This also indicates the 
general dependence of the types of this class of coins on Roman models. 

4. Silver denarius, ¢. 82-79 B.c.; cf. Sydenham, op. cit. p. 120, no. 746 
and pl. 21. Obv. Head of Hispania; r., with legend HispAN; Rev. Male 
figure standing 1., wearing girt-up toga (that is, cinctus Gabinus, indicat- 
ing its use as military costume, and for certain rites of military origin; 
cf. Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. toga, p. 351 for illustration and refs.). Behind 
the standing figure are the fasces with axe (implying imperium militiae, 
not a civil occasion), in front of him an aquila on a pole (that is, a military 
eagle) to which he lifts his right hand in the Roman attitude of prayer 
(cf. Livy, xxvI. 9: “supinas manus ad coelum et deos tendentes”’). In 
field and exergue, name of moneyer A. Postumius Albinus, A.f.S.n. 

Sydenham offers no interpretation of the scene, but his pl. 21, no. 745, 
acoin of the same moneyer, shows a similarly girt togate figure raising 
his right hand over the head of an ox standing in front of a lighted altar, 
the whole group being on a rocky formation with a flat top—obviously 
a scene of prayer and sacrifice during a campaign.! 

j. Silver denarius of ¢. 62 B.c.; cf. Sydenham, op. cit. p. 148, no. 894 
and pl. 25. Obv. Head of C. Coelius Caldus (cos. 94 B.c.); on L., vexillum 
insctibed HIs (Hispania); on r., standard in form of boar. Rev. Seated 
figure (apparently female) on couch, at each end of which is a cushion 
(pulvinar) and immediately behind each a trophy of arms (that is, 
portrayal of a dectisternium); the legends in the field refer to the father 
(L. Caldus) and grandfather (C. Caldus) of the moneyer, and to their 
tespective priestly offices of septemvir epulonum and augur and Xvir 
(sacric faciundis), to the title of imperator held by the elder C. Caldus, and 
to the title of IIIvir of the moneyer C. Caldus himself. 

The extent of the prosopographical information given being thus 
wide, precise identifications become impossible, but it may be remarked 
that the vexi//um with its inscription indicates a military victory of the 


' Driver, op. cit. p. 4, n. 9, referring to this coin, says that the figure is 
“presumably swearing an oath. To swear an oath by a sacred emblem is not to 
worship it.” To this we may reply (1) that the gesture of swearing an oath 
among the Romans was quite different; cf. the coins described above, nos. 
1-3; (2) that the Roman military oath at all events (sacramentum) was a form of 
devotio to the god, in which the person making the oath identified himself (in 
case of transgression of the oath) with the victim. See above, on coin no. 1. 
Anact of worship, which would be bound also to strike the observer as such, 
Was Certainly involved. But in the case of the coin now being considered 
(Pl. 1, no. 4) the act of worship was of a different kind. 
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elder C. Coelius in Spain, and that the office of septemvir epulonum is 
intimately connected with the ceremony of the /ectisternium, a solemn 
offering to the gods often made to celebrate a victory. Since trophies 
are here represented affixed to the /ectus itself (which was essentially 
couch for the gods), the question arises whether they appear here as 
symbols of gods or of a god (as the ancilia may have represented Mars; 
cf. above, p. 248). 


To sum up the evidence from these Roman Republican coins, 
which cover the period from the late third century B.c. to the 
time of Cicero: first, the coins show that in the ceremony of 
taking the military oath among Roman soldiers a pig was 
sacrificed at the foot of a military standard, while all the soldiers 
concerned stood by carrying their weapons, with which they 
appear to be making a symbolic gesture of taking part in the 
sactifice. Certainly it is in the imitative coinage of the Italians in 
the Social War that the standard itself is actually represented in 
this scene (cf. Pl. 1, no. 3), but the close parallels on the other, 
strictly Roman, coins (nos. 1, 2) leave no room for doubt that the 
whole ceremony was exactly copied by the Italians; it is also a fact 
well known to Roman historians that the Italian socii in this 
revolt were aiming not at a new nationalist organization of their 
own which would completely break with Roman ways, but rather 
at integration in the Roman state (which in fact they achieved) 
preceded by a transitional stage of slavish imitation. This then 
was a usage in Roman armies of which the Jews must have become 
awate from an early stage of the Roman eastern conquests, and 
one which would strike them with particular force and horror on 
account of the sacrifice of a pig which was associated with it. 

Secondly, there is evidence in coin no. 4 in the list (cf. Pl. 1) 
that in certain circumstances Roman generals under the Republic 
actually offered solemn prayers, and probably some kind of 
sacrifice also, before the eagle of the legion.! Finally, there is the 
somewhat puzzling and inconclusive evidence of coin no. 5, which 
might well lead a Jewish observer to think that Romans sacrificed 
to military trophies, even if in fact they did not do so.? Certainly't 
is hardly likely that Jewish observers would be present in persona 
the ceremony of taking the military oath, but it is the sort of thing 
which they would be very likely to have reported to them by 


1 Cf. the later parallel from Dura-Europos, referred to below, p. 259- 
2 Elliger (op. cit. p. 187) cites the article signa in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E. 01, 


(1923), 2342 f., in support of his contention that offerings to trophies are n0! f 


attested. On the Greek attitude to trophies see below, p. 256. 
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others. Nor should we overlook the possibility that knowledge 
of these practices which came through eyewitnesses might be 
supplemented by Jewish acquaintance with the coins themselves. 
Much of the Roman coinage which circulated in the East during 
the period of the great eastern wars was doubtless struck in the 
East by the great generals,! but this is not to say that coinage struck 
in Italy did not also circulate there, much of it no doubt 
brought out by Roman soldiers at the outset of their campaigns. 
Commercial relations of Jewish merchants with Italy could also 
account for a knowledge of Roman coinage. Thus in various ways 
knowledge of Roman sacred rites involving military standards 
and also trophies of weapons may easily have become widespread 
among the Jews of the last century of the Roman Republic. 

The evidence of the Roman Republican coins, and the wide- 
sptead knowledge of Roman military cult-practices which they 
imply, is therefore quite enough to account for the statement of 
the author of the Commentary—‘“ they offer sacrifice to their 
ensigns (animx? ornar) and their weapons (ammnva 5) (cf. 
above, p. 238, n. 2) are objects of veneration to them.” For the 
first-named practice we may cite in particular coin no. 3 (cf. 
Pl. 1), bearing in mind the special considerations which have 
already been mentioned with regard to this group of coins (above, 
p. 252); however, coin no. 4, in view of the parallel type issued by 
the same moneyer to which attention has been drawn (above, 
p. 251), also implies actual sacrifice to legionary eagles, on some 
occasions at least, as well as a more general kind of ritual adora- 
tion. As for the trophies or panoplies which are attached to the 
ends of the couch in coin no. 5, the very idea of the /ectisternium 
implies actual sacrifice, since it represents the gods in whose 
honour it was placed as present at a banquet where they reclined on 
their couches exactly as did human guests. But foreign observers 
may well have been misled, for sacrifice to trophies on the part of 
the Romans is not independently attested. 

The evidence for sacrifice (as distinct from mere veneration) 
ptovided by these coins has here been particularly stressed 
because the view has been put forward by several scholars that 
for the whole of Roman antiquity we only have one clear instance 
of actual sacrifice to military standards, this being in Josephus’ 
account (B.J. vi. vi. 1) of the victorious entry of Titus with his 
ttoops into the Temple at Jerusalem in a.D. 70, when he was also 
saluted by them as Imperator. It may be remarked incidentally that 

™ Cf. Sydenham, op. cit. pp. xxxiv, 89, 123, etc. 
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this last practice was a survival of the military usage of the 
Republic, and has nothing whatever to do with Emperor- 
worship; the title of Imperator here is the traditional one of the 
victorious general, not the praenomen imperatoris of the Emperor, 
and it was not until the lapse of almost a year after this that Titus 
even received the share in the tribunicia potestas without which the 
power of the Emperor could not subsist at all.! This consideta- 
tion should suffice to dispose of a not uncommon opinion that 
worship (or at all events, sacrifice to) military standards was with 
the Romans inseparably connected with Emperor worship (cf. 
above, p. 239). With regard to the other assumption which has 
frequently been made in connexion with this passage in Josephus, 
that other references to adoration of Roman military standards 
which do not specifically refer to sacrifice must be taken to imply 
that no sacrifice was involved, it seems to the present writer, as 
also to Professor Goossens,” that the Romans did not keep in two 
separate categories sacred things deemed worthy of adoration 
only and those deemed worthy of receiving sacrifices. According 
to the suitability of the occasion, the object of mere veneration ot 
prostration might also be honoured with sacrificial offerings. 
Obviously when Roman troops at last entered the Temple after 
the long siege of Jerusalem, this was an occasion, for the Romans, 
for making the most complete display possible of their utter 
contempt for the things held sacred by the Jews. Their object was 
to desecrate the Temple for all time, and this could most effectively 
be done by offering actual sacrifice to their eagles and standards. 
Naturally the Jewish historian mentions the details of a ceremony 
which would be bound to strike him with peculiar horror whenit 
took place in the temple of Jehovah itself. But this clearly need 
not mean that this was the on/y occasion, and the only place, on of 
in which the eagles had ever received the honour of sacrifices; and 
as the coins nos. 1-3 in the list described above (pp. 249 f.) have 
now made perfectly clear, a most conspicuous form of animal- 
sactifice (of a pig) took place at the foot of the military standard, 
even if not actually directed to the standard itself as to a god, 
when new recruits were enrolled in the Roman army. This fact 
(which incidentally provides a complete explanation for the dis- 
pensation of all Jews from Roman military service from the time 
of Julius Caesar onwards) would be quite enough to account for’ 
belief among non-Romans that the Romans “sacrificed to theif 
standards”. The evidence for it which has been cited in the 
1 Cf. Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Select. no. 246, etc. 2 Op. cit. p. 151 
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present study belongs to the second and first centuries B.c. But 
thete is also convincing evidence that actual sacrifice to military 
standards was a common practice in Roman armies of the period 
of the Principate in the coin illustrated in our Pl. 1, no. 11 (cf. 
B.M. Cat. (Imperial), vol. v, p. 164, no. 56 and plate 28.8 (aureus). 
It shows the empress Julia Domna, in her capacity as mater 
castrorum (so described on the coin itself), diademed and veiled, 
sacrificing out of a patera over a lighted and garlanded altar in 
front of two military standards. This was clearly a type which was 
expected to be universally understood over the whole empire, 
since it belongs to an official issue from the mint of Rome. 


V. THE ALLEGED WORSHIP OF MILITARY STANDARDS 
IN THE EASTERN KINGDOMS 


Although the numismatic evidence already cited, when added to 
many strong arguments of a more general historical kind, seem 
now to put it beyond a doubt that the Habakkuk Commentary 
belongs to the period of Pompey’s conquest of Judaea, it remains 
to consider the case which has been put forward by various 
scholars for a Seleucid date, on the ground that worship of 
(military) standards in that period must at least be regarded as a 
possibility (cf. above, p. 239). It is the view of M. René Delcor, 
not only that the cult of (military) standards was “common 
cuttency” among the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Persians,! but 
also that notwithstanding the complete absence of ancient 
literary testimony from the Seleucid period,? the evidence of 
cettain early Seleucid coins points to the likelihood that military 
trophies at least were the subject of a cult in that period. 

An example of one of the coins in question is illustrated on our 
Pl. 1, no. 9;3 it belongs to the reign of Seleucus I, and is generally 
interpreted as commemorating the victory of Ipsus.+ The reverse 

‘Cf. R.B, yvimt, 521-48. M. Delcor speaks merely of “le culte des en- 
seignes et des trophées” (p. 526), but presumably refers to military standards, 


since other kinds of standards can have no relevance for the problem of the 
Habakkuk Commentary. 

? M. Delcor remarks that no reference to a cult of (military) standards is 
found in the comprehensive works of E. Bickerman (Institutions des Séleucides, 
1938) or of M. Launey (Recherches sur les armées hellénistiques, 1, 1950). 

> Cf. B.M. Cat., Seleucid Kings of Syria, pl. u, no. 11. 

* Cf. Gilbert Charles Picard, Les ¢rophées romains (Bibl. des Ecoles, fasc. 
187) (1957), p. 68. According to Delcor (0p. cit. p. 527) coins of Antiochus 

show the same reverse type, but I have not been able to trace any of these. 
In any case, allusion to Ipsus seems the most likely explanation of it. 
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type represents, according to M. Delcor, “un trophée anthropo- 
morphique” upon which a winged figure of Victory is placing a 
wreath. But as to this interpretation, we have to consider, first, 
that this manner of representing a trophy is almost universal in 
Greek and Roman art,! and is the natural and inevitable one, 
When a panoply of arms is captured, the victor will obviously 
display the helmet on top, the shield at the side, and so on, just as 
medieval suits of armour are displayed in modern museums as if 
the wearer were inside them. Secondly, there is nothing oriental 
about the conception illustrated by these Seleucid coins; our 
Pl. 1, no. 8, a coin of Agathocles of Sicily of ¢. 310 B.c.,? showsa 
figure of Victory with a similarly constructed trophy, and in his 
recent comprehensive work on Roman trophies, M. Gilbert 
Charles Picard has pointed out that the prototype of both these 
coins was almost certainly a sculptured relief at Athens put up 
about a hundred years earlier, of which recognizable fragments 
still remain.3 In the third place, figures of Victory are represented 
on Greek autonomous coins of an earlier period, as well as on 
other Seleucid coins, placing wreaths on persons, animals, and 
objects which certainly had no claim to sacrosanctity. Thus on the 
coins struck by Syracuse to commemorate her victory ovet 
Carthage in 480 B.c. (cf. Pl. 1, no. 7),4 the flying Victory crowns 
sometimes the charioteer, sometimes the horses; similarly in the 
agonistic coin-types of Sicilian Messana of about the same date 
the flying Victory crowns sometimes the charioteer and sometimes 
the mules.5 In the Seleucid coinage, therefore, with its obvious 
dependence on classical Greek models, whether the figure of 
Victory crowns a trophy, an anchor® (symbolizing the Seleucid 
kingdom), or the name of the king or the king himself, no indic- 
tion of divinity or sacred character is thereby intended. The idea 


1 For Roman trophies, see now the work of M. Picard referred to in the 
note above. 

2 Cf. B.M. Cat. (Greek), Sicily, p. 195, no. 378. According to Picard, op. ait 
p. 91, the type was used for coins struck to pay troops for Agathocles’ 
campaign in north Africa. 

3 Cf. Picard, bid. and p. 46, and for illustrations of the Athenian relief, Ch. 
Picard, /’ Acropole, 1, 27, fig. 25, and (for the Victory) H. Schrader, Phidia 
(1924), pp. 352 f. and fig. 318. The Victory was crowning a trophy, as on the 
later coins. 

4 Cf. B.M. Cat. (Greek), Sicily, p. 156, no. 81 (similar examples sbid. pp. 
153 f. 

5 Cf. Head, Historia Numorum?, p. 153. 

6 Cf. B.M. Cat. (Greek), Seleucid Kings of Syria, p. 10, no. 22 (Antiochus }, 
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that a military trophy had become the object of a cult cannot be 
maintained on this ground. 

Turning to the assertion that worship of standards was 
monnaie courante among the Egyptians, Assyrians and Persians, we 
may justifiably ask for actual evidence of this, especially where 
military standards (which alone concern us for the purpose of the 
present inquiry) are involved. The question arises whether this 
distinction has been kept sufficiently clear by scholars who have 
sought for light on the meaning of the passage in the Habakkuk 
Commentary. Earlier investigators of the history of the develop- 
ment of military standards have been concerned either with the 
evolution of the material form of the standards themselves (on 
which F, Sarre in 1903 has provided the fullest evidence);! or 
with the question of whether some standards, namely those which 
were carried in battle to bear witness to the presence of the chief 
god as protector of the king and of his troops, received a measure 
of worship. H. Schaefer produced evidence in 1906 for the 
performance of sacred rites by the Egyptians of the second 
millennium 8.c., and the Assyrians of the first (¢. 850 B.C.) in front 
of a chariot carrying the standards symbolizing the god;? but 
sutely this is evidence not of a cult of standards as such, but of 
wotship of the god whose presence in the chariot is attested by 
them. Indeed this interpretation can be confirmed, for the prac- 
tice of sending an empty chariot to precede the king in war and 
in public processions was continued by the Persians, and the 
chariot was said to be “of the god” (that is, of Ahuramazda).3 

Another point which needs to be kept firmly in mind is that 
only worship of military standards or weapons by a world- 
conquering power in direct contact with the Jews of the period 
after the restoration of the Temple can in any case come into 
consideration as far as this passage in the Habakkuk Commentary 
is concerned. This justifies us in ignoring for this purpose Assyrian 
and Egyptian (or other oriental) cult practices+ except in so far as 


' Cf. Sarre, ‘Die altorientalischen Feldzeichen’, K/io, 11, 333 f. 

* Cf. Kio, v1, 396, with Abb. 3. 

Cf. Herod. vir. 55; Curt. Ruf. mt. 7. Xenophon (Cyrop. vit. 3. 12), 
apparently referring to a later period than the source of either of the first two 
ieee ai of three empty chariots, those of “‘Zeus”’, “Helios”, and the 

ite-God. 

‘I have unfortunately not been able to consult J. Przyluski’s article Le 
calte de D’ étendard chez les Scythes et dans I’ Inde (Zalmoxis, 1 (1938), 13 £.) at first 

nd; cf. H. H. Rowley in Palestine Exploration Quarterly, Lxxxvitl, 103 f., 
Where Przyluski’s views are cited. 


17 
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they may have been inherited by the Achaemenid empire, which 
alone could pass them on to the Seleucids. But as for the 
Achaemenid Persians, in the first place evidence for worship of 
standards of any kind is wholly lacking ;! in the second, the highly. 
developed character of the Persian religion itself makes it most 
improbable that fetishism or animism of the kind suggested 
could be combined with it; and lastly, we have to remember that 
an army-cult, for the Persians and indeed for all the later Hellenistic 
kingdoms also, could only be a public and officially-recognized 
one, because the army was always the royal army, of which the 
king was the direct head, and its cult-practices were, therefote, of 
immediate and vital concern for the welfare of the king himself 
and all his peoples. It is therefore unthinkable that a submerged 
and private cult of military standards survived to form the subject 
of the Commentator’s strictures, quite apart from the absence of 
any evidence for such a cult. 

In concluding his very comprehensive and fully-documented 
study of ancient oriental military standards, F. Sarre expressed 
himself in somewhat ambiguous terms which have led to some 
misunderstanding. His intention was without doubt to stress the 


purely oriental, and in particular Babylonian, origin of the formand} 


also of the symbolism of ancient military standards, including the 
Roman eagles,” but he makes no claim that worship of standards was 


1 It is perhaps tempting (cf. Rowley, op. cit. p. 103, and other scholars) to 
cite as a possible survival of an Achaemenid cult of standards the much later 
(c. 150-100 B.C.) coin of Persis (which was then a satrapy of Parthia) illustrated 
in our Pl. 1, no. 10 (taken from B.M. Cat. (Greek), Arabia, etc. p. 209, n0.1 
(with full description) and pl. xxx, no. 17. The coin is typical of a long serie 
of similar examples.) The reverse type shows the king worshipping befor 
the Fire-temple, which is surmounted by the symbol of Ahuramazda (winged 
with human head, a degeneration of the type on Achaemenid monuments), 
the bird on a pole (according to Sarre, op. cit. p. 352, a cock rather than a 
eagle, but Plut. Artox. 10 does not prove his point) is the royal standard (¢ 
Xenophon, Cyrop. vit. 8. 13, who adds that it continued in use in his ow! 
time), and it is included partly for the sake of aesthetic balance in the desigt 
partly to make it clear that the worshipping figure is the king. There is 
reason whatever to suppose that the bird on the pole (i.e. the standard) is itse! 
being worshipped. Hopkins (Dura Report, v, 105) is mistaken in suppositf 
that the cult of a bird on a horned altar is here represented (cf. below, p. 2% 

n. 1). The “horns” are in fact intended for battlements, as shown of the 
earlier coins of this class, and are so described in B.M. Cat. ibid. . 

2 Cf. Sarre, op. cit. p. 370: “Das Feldzeichen tragt also nicht nur in seit! 
allgemeinem Form, sondern auch in Riicksicht auf die Bedeutung sel 
Darstellungen eine rein orientalischen Schépfung.” He traces the Rom 
eagle from a very early Babylonian prototype (bid. p. 337, fig. 3)- 
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an oriental idea, and produces no evidence which might support 
this conclusion. Yet a later writer apparently goes so far as to say 
that Roman military standards “developed under the influence of 
oriental religions” —which gives a wholly misleading impression.” 
The theory that standards (though not military standards) were 
worshipped in Syrian temples is of quite recent origin, and owes 
its inception to discoveries at Dura-Europos from 1928 onwards. 
In that year a small portable altar was discovered bearing on one 
of its four sides a vexi//um of Roman appearance (combining staff 
with discs and a banner), and on another side a large bird, 
another vexi//um, and a man presumably meant to bea wotshipper.3 
Very naturally, F. Cumont soon after the discovery connected the 
decoration with the worship of the Roman military standards.+ 
The attached inscription shows that the dedicant was called Bar- 
Hadad, but since in the period of Roman occupation the garrison 
at Dura was composed of Palmyrenes, this presents no diffi- 
culty for Cumont’s view. We know also from the Feriale Duranum 
that the troops at Dura did perform cult-offerings to the Roman 
standards at the festival of the rosalia signorum, exactly as the 
troops did in the western Roman provinces.’ The Greek inscrip- 
tion on the altar itself also supports—indeed confirms—Cumont’s 
interpretation; it reads: pv(no®n) TH(?) Equin | uv(t}o8n) ‘Poupas | 
[BlapaSadns,° the name Baradades being written also up the margin 


' On the bird-standard on coins of Persis, cf. above, p. 258, n. 1. 

2 Cf. Rowley, op. cit. p. 103, citing Przyluski (cf. above, p. 257, n. 4) for 
this opinion. 

3 Illustrated and described by F. Cumont, Dura Report, 1 (1929), 68 f., 
pl. tv, 2 and v; cf. Rostovtzeff, J.R.S. xxxit (1942), 101 f. and pl. vi, 2, 3, 
where the inscription is also clearly seen on the photograph. 

4 Cf. n. 3, above. 

5 On the Feriale Duranum see the work of Fink, Hoey, Snyder reprinted 
from Yale Classical Studies, vit (1940). They note (p. 29) that all the other 
documents found in the same room (of the temple of Artemis Azzanathkona) 
belong to the records of the cohors XX Palmyrenorum, but conclude (as does 
also Rostovtzeff; cf. ibid. p. 258, n. 2) that the Feriale is the “traditional mili- 
tary calendar, prescribed for the auxilia because they are now on the same 
footing as the legions”. Somewhat later pictorial confirmation of this and 
fresh light on the rosalia signorum itself was found in the north of Britain; cf. 
I. A. Richmond, “Roman Legionaries at Corbridge; their Supply-base, 
Temples and Religious Cults” (Archaeologia Aeliana, xxi (1943), 127 f., especi- 
ally pp. 162 £., on the cult of the signa and vexilla themselves (with illustrations)). 

* Rostovtzeff’s version (cf. above, n. 3) includes the letters uv also before 
the last name. But there is clearly no room for it on the altar itself. Thus 
the two first names are linked together and the last is on a different footing. 
Rostovtzeff, however, wishes to make “Roumas” one of two dedicators. 
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on one side of the drawing. Literacy and grammar are not the 
writer’s strong points, but it seems clear, from comparison of the 
similar formula in many other inscriptions from Dura of about 
the same date (early third century), that we have here the names 
of two deities called respectively Semeia (or possibly a masculine, 
Semeios) and Rouma (Roma!); the dedicant Baradades calls upon 
them to have him in mind. The deities are surely the standards 
(onueix) and the goddess Rome; the inscription was not, hovw- 
ever, completely deciphered at the time when Cumont wrote, and 
this conclusion cannot be attributed to him. 

The arguments of Rostovtzeff and of other American scholars 
who have opposed Cumont’s general explanation of this monu- 
ment fail to carry conviction.! Even if they could be regarded as 


1 For Rostovtzeft’s views cf. op. cit. (above, p. 259, n. 3), pp. 97f. G. 
Hopkins (Dura Report, v (1934), 105 f.) publishes a painting on plaster in the 
temple of Aphlad (zbid. pl. xxxvu, 2), representing an eagle with spread wings 
on a column in an aedicula; in front of it (to right side of drawing owing to 
faulty perspective) are two standards with roundels decorating their poles; 
Hopkins connects this with the little altar described above, and explains it as 
an oriental bird-cult. But his comparison of coins of Persis rests on a mistaken 
interpretation of these (cf. above, p. 258, n. 1). Worship of Rowan aquila and 
standards is certainly represented (cf. above, p. 259, n. 5; also the precisely 
similar scene on the scabbard of the so-called “Sword of Tiberius” in the 
British Museum, published by G. Lippold, Festschrift, Rémisch-Germ. Zentral- 
museum (Mainz, 1952)). 

Rostovtzeff’s objections to regarding the standards on the little altar as 
Roman are (ébid. p. 103): (1) the flag (vexi//um) is placed too low; (2) “No 
vexilla crowned by a crescent moon or disc are known”; (3) the vexi/l/um on 
the altar is represented covered with gems, “which certainly symbolize the 
luminaries of the sky”. The first objection is answered by our coins (Pl. 1), 
no. 6 (cf. Sydenham, op. cit. p. 157, pl. 26, no. 937: Republican, 49 B.c.) and 
no. 12 (B.M. Cat., Imp.v, 304, no. 758, pl. 67.1: Septimius Severus, of an Asian 
mint); cf. also the Corbridge vexil/um illustrated by Richmond (op. cit.; ¢ 
above, p. 259, n. 5), pl. vi, 2. It may be that the vexi//um when carried outside 
the camp was mounted on a taller pole in order to be better seen. Against 
Rostovtzeff’s second objection, cf. Germania Romana, ut, Taf. 13. 2 (from 
Bonn) and 28. 4 (from Klagenfurt), both showing signa surmounted by speat 
head and crescent, as on the Dura shymiaterion. In general, it is certain that the 
details of the decoration of Roman military standards was subject to consider 
able variation (cf. Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. signa, p. 1312 (b)). Rostovtzefls 
third objection lays far too much stress on the details of a grossly incompetet! 
drawing. The small circles could represent almost any form of decoration 0 
the original. 

It must, therefore, be concluded that these evidences from Dura relate 1 
the Roman Imperial cult of military standards. On the coins from other citié 
of Mesopotamia and Syria see below, pp. 26r1f. 
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successful, the result would be to show that oriental religious 
standards and banners were the subject of Syrian cults, which is 
indeed all that these scholars have themselves maintained.! This is 
a vety different matter from suggesting that a cult of oriental 
military standards is attested. But only in the latter case could the 
monuments in question have any relevance for the problem of the 
Habakkuk Commentary.? 

The same observation also applies to two further pieces of 
evidence which have been claimed for the “oriental” hypothesis, 
namely coins of the third century a.p. from Carrhae and the 
Syrian Hierapolis (cf. Pl. 1, nos. 14, 15), and a sculptured relief 
from Dura of about the same date which shows Hadad and 
Atargatis enthroned, with a representation of some kind of stan- 
dard between them. According to P. V. C. Baur, who is followed 
by H. Stocks in his publication of this relief,3 the standard is to be 
interpreted as an oriental temple-banner carried in processions. 
This explanation is made very unlikely by the fact that the object 
is composed of a pole decorated with three roundels, surmounted 
by a cross-bar which has straight side-pieces depending from its 
ends; this has an exact parallel on several representations of purely 
Roman military standards, including the coin of Clodius Albinus 
(issued from the Gallic mint of Lugdunum) illustrated on our 
Pl.1,no. 13.4 Bearing in mind the evidence of the little altar, also 
from Dura, we should be justified in regarding the standard 
between the representations of the two Syrian deities as the 
symbol of Roman power and protection, whether it was thought 
of by the native Syrians (with their well-known addiction to 
aniconic representations of their deities)’ as indicating the 
presence of the divinity of the Roman emperor, or of the goddess 
Roma, as a oWvvaos Geds in the native temple. 

This explanation also disposes of an objection (“How can 


' Cf. Rostovtzeff, sbid. p. 100; P. V. C. Baur, Dura Report, 111 (1932), 115: 
“a fetish. . .carried in religious processions”; H. Stocks, Berytus, tv (1937), 
18; Allan S. Hoey, T.A.P.A. Lxx (1939), 459f.: “almost certainly not the 
military signa at all, but the religious standards common in the temples of 
oriental gods.” 


* Where the emphasis is laid on battle-standards (cf. above, p. 238, n. 2). 

3 Cf. above, n. 1. 

* Cf. B.M. Cat. (Imp.), v, 65, no. 271 and pl. 12. 5. Minucius Felix (Octav. 
29. 6) also refers to imauratae cruces as part of the normal construction of 
Roman military standards. 

> For example, the well-known semeion of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis 
(Lucian, de dea S Syria, 33) which, however, was clearly not a standard. 
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Roman military standards have been put into Syrian temples?”) 
which has been raised by two American scholars to the view that 
the objects depicted on the coins of Carrhae and Hierapolis (cf, 
Pl. 1, nos. 14, 15) are Roman standards.! Moreover, the objection 
may itself be criticized on the ground that it implies too literal an 
interpretation, overlooking the symbolic character of Roman 
coin-types of the Imperial period in general. True, the coins here 
in question are local issues, but they are wholly under Roman 
influence, belonging as they do to the period of Roman tule in 
Mesopotamia and bearing on their obverse the heads and super. 
scriptions of Roman emperors (Septimius Severus and Caracalla), 
As for the objects depicted on the reverse (in the central niche 
between Hadad and Atargatis on Pl. 1, no. 15, in the two side- 
niches of the shrine in no. 14), the coins themselves are badly 
struck and far from clear and certainly cannot be used as evidence 
that the objects are zo¢t Roman standards; on the other hand, they 
look very much more like Roman standards (as all the numis- 
matists have maintained)? than anything else, and may be com- 
pared for instance with the signa with dependent streamers shown 
on our Pl. 1, no. 6 (Republican) or sbid. no. 13 (Imperial). 


VI. CONCLUSION 


To sum up the general conclusions to be drawn from the various 
classes of evidence considered in this study : on the purely historical 
side, the passages in the Habakkuk Commentary which allude toa 
House of Counsel (above, section 11) and to the levying of tribute 
only in the form of corn (above, section 111) strongly support the 
evidence collected by Professor Goossens in favour of a Roman 
Republican date, about the time of Pompey’s conquest of Judaea 
Both literary evidence and the evidence of Roman Republican 
coins for (real or alleged) “‘ worship of standards” by the Romans 
at that time has been adduced in further support of this date 
(above, section rv). The alternative theory that worship of 
(military) standards may have existed in Seleucid times has been 
shown to be entirely unsupported by any known evidence 
(above, section v). 


1 Cf. Frothingham, Amer. Jour. Arch. xx (1916), 208; Rostovtzeff, op. ai 


pp. 98 f. 
2 Cf. G. F. Hill, “The Mints of Roman Arabia and Mesopotamia”, J.B. 
VI (1916), 153, and references there given. 
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Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary was composed very close to the year 60 B.c. This does 
not of course entail the view that the “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness” mentioned in it also belongs to a time near this date. The 
Commentary provides no more than a terminus ante quem for the 
existence of this mysterious figure, who may even have been 
conceived of long before. To discuss this problem has been no 
part of my purpose.! 


1 T regret that since my paper was already completed for publication 
before Mr Cecil Roth’s book (The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls) 
appeared, I have been unable to take account of his arguments for assigning 
the Habakkuk Commentary to a Roman imperial date. 











THE SYNTAX OF SOUTH-ARABIAN 
ADJECTIVES AGAIN 


By A. JAMME, Washington, D.C. 


In J.S.S. (11 [1957], 176-81), I discussed the syntax of the adjective 
in South Arabian (S.A.). In the following volume of the same 
journal (111 [1958], 142-5), A. F. L. Beeston disagrees with my 
results. Only the two points basic to the question will be con- 
sidered here. However, I should like to make two preliminary 
observations. Beeston finds “many of the arguments. . . wholly 
unacceptable” (p. 142), but does not indicate what arguments he 
does accept, if any. Secondly, the dogmatic wording of Beeston’s 
paper must be understood in the light of his repeated interchange 
of noun (and masdar) and adjective, as pointed out below (see 
“‘m|ry‘n, nd and ‘sm). 

In expressions such as ’w/dm|hn’>M—wldm|hn’ N, the -m of 
hn’m ‘has never been explained before, “probably because”, 
according to Beeston, “‘it [is] so obvious as not to be worth 
mentioning” (/oc. cit.). He then explains this ending -m by refer- 
ring to Classical Arabic. But the treatment of adjectives in S.A. 
disagrees in regard both to gender and place with that in Classical 
Arabic, so why should their treatment be similar as regards 
number? In expressions such as ’¢mrm|hn’m, ’tmrm|n’dm, etc., the 
two adjectives hn’ and n’d would have to be feminine, as in the 
case of hn’t, adjective preceding ’fgm) in R.E.S. 3966/9.— 
Beeston continues: “‘Jamme goes on (p. 178) to offer his own 
explanation of the variation between hn’m and hn’n by citing two 
examples of nouns [his italics] standing in apposition to prope 
names of deities; one example (which will suffice here) being 
"nby|symn against ‘ttr/symm” (p. 143). This is not what I said; 
I actually wrote: “I have already pointed out! that the postponed 
determinative, either adjective or noun [my italics now], is written 
indifferently with or without # or m and still retains its own meat- 
ing.” The second example referred to in my paper is ‘m/ry‘N= 
‘m|ry‘M, whete ry‘ is an adjective,? and not a noun, as stated by 

1 Cf. Le Muséon, Lx (1947), 94, n. 320. 


2 Cf. N. Rhodokanakis, Studien zur Lexikographie und Grammatik ds 
Altsiidarabischen, 1 (1931), 39: “...‘m[ry‘n...ry‘m=der zunehmente 


Mond”; and also my article, “La religion sud-arabe préislamique”, in Histon 
des religions, Iv (1956), p. 263. 
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Beeston. Another perfect parallel to the preceding one is ‘¢#r/ 
‘eM (for example, Jamme 559/18) = ‘¢ér/‘zz.N (Jamme 643 bis/10, 
ot ‘tr‘zzyn in Jamme 631/20), where ‘yz is adjective (Arabic 
‘gziz) by opposition to the noun ‘g¢ (Arabic ‘“izzat) already attested 
in line 12 of the same Jamme 559; cf. also C.I.H. 326/3. The 
“slightly different flavour” (doc. cit.) found by Beeston in Sy~M— 
iymN? will also probably be discovered in ry‘M—ry‘N, ‘m/ry‘N/ 
wihrM2 and “ery M—‘zzN, since there cannot be any question of 
interpreting -” in ry‘n and ‘zz as the sign of an external plural. 
This “flavour”? is explained by (/oc. cit.) “the syntactic function of 
the word sym’; namely sywN “is treated as a common noun pure 
and simple”, and symwM “‘is felt as a part of the nomen proprium of 
the deity, and is (like a vast range of other momina propria in 
E.S.A.) mimated”’. This distinction is unfounded; S.A. shows 
cases of proper names whose ending is not at all consistent. First, 
two examples presenting either -”, -n or nothing: the name of the 
tribe wdby (Geukens 1/6) = mdhyM (for example, Jamme 576/3) = 
mdbyN (Jamme 739/10), and the name of the stellar god ‘m= 
‘mM =‘mN.3 Secondly, two examples ending either with -w or 
-n; the family name kbsyM (for example, Jamme 618/20) = kbsyN 
(Jamme 712/4), and the name of the tribe shrtM (for example, 
Jamme 574/3—4) =shrtN (Jamme 618/18). Thirdly, two examples 
having either -~ or nothing at all: the name of the tribe tu‘mtM 
(for example, Jamme 618/3) = ¢u‘mt (for example, Jamme 627/2), 
and the name of place kAvnM—R/iwn (in the same text Jamme 669; 
lines 14 and 24-5 respectively).—In his next paragraph (pp. 143- 
4), Beeston rejects my interpretation both of gwdm and nqydm in 
Jamme 665 as adjectives; “gwd is surely a noun comparable with 
Arabic gawad ‘swift horse’” (p. 143), and “there is every likeli- 
hood that nqyd is a plural noun comparable with Arabic naga’id 
‘beasts captured as booty’” (p. 144). It is first of all unnecessary 
to connect S.A. ngyd with the plural nagd’id when the singular 
nagid has the same spelling as S.A. mqyd. Secondly, there cannot 
be any doubt that an adjective may precede a noun immediately, 
as indicated by sfq in the following phrase: —/wwz’w/-|wsqy/Al| 
' In connexion with these two expressions, Beeston refers to English 
“Tom, the baker” —‘‘Tom Baker” (p. 143). These forms, as well as “John 


loves Mary ’—“‘ Mary is loved by John” (p. 145; in relation with the second 


kind of expressions), are as irrelevant as would be French “chou vert”— 
“vert chou”, 


* M. Héfner and N. Rhodokanakis write “der zunehmende (ri‘”) und 
kteisende (Ssrm) Mond” (cf. W.Z.K.M. xx [1936], 216). 
* Cf. my article, “La religion...”, loc. cit. 
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"nhln|w’ rdin|sfqm|’ sytm|‘smm|— (Jamme 735/13-14) “—, and they 
continued—and to irrigate all the palm-groves and the grounds 
[with] plentiful [and] desired ponds;—”. Thirdly, it should be 
strongly emphasized that both Arabic gawdd and nagid (or nagad) 
were originally adjectives. 

In his discussion of expressions such as *tmr|sdqm (pp. 144-5), 
Beeston does not reckon with an important feature, which he 
mentions incidentally on p. 143, n. 2, namely that “mimation is 
not always indicated after nouns placed in series and is sometimes 
completely absent” (p. 181). In expressions such as ’¢wr/w’fqll 
sdqm|hn’m, Beeston affirms that “the two construct nouns plus the 
genitive sdqm are treated as a single syntactic unit and as a mimated 
nominal expression, to which the adjective hn’m is appended; a 
syntactic parallel would be in Arabic bandtu si’ in bisanun” (p. 145), 
However, in this Arabic expression, the adjective hisdnun qualifies 
only bandtu and not bandtu si’in as a whole; that bisdnun follows 
si in is only the consequence of a very well-known rule according 
to which a construct noun and its genitive are not to be separated 
from each other. Furthermore, since Beeston refers to Arabic, it 
would also be possible, “for the sake of variety” (/oc. cit.) and in 
the hypothesis of Beeston’s interpretation of the above-mentioned 
S.A. expression, to consider n’m as qualifying the genitive sdgm 
and not the construct nouns ’tmr|/w’ fq. 

S.A. also has two ways of expressing the idea of an adjective. 
Two examples follow: 

nd: (a) °tmrm|n’dm “magnificent fruits” (Jamme 730/6), and 
(b) wd)’tmrm “the magnificence of fruits” (C.J.H. 174/1)= 
“magnificent fruits”. | 

‘sm: (¢) *fql{m|bny m|‘smm “pleasing [(and) desi]red youths” 
(R.E.S. 3966/10-11), and (d) ‘sm/|g/mml)’dknm “the desire of male 
youths” (C.I.H. 350/15)? = “desired male youths”. 

It is very important to note that in all the references of (b) and 
(d), the nouns #’d and ‘sm always ate in status constructus. Besides, 
in formula (4), where #’d is a noun, Beeston had previously stated 
that ”’d “may be an adjective as in the two other passages”? 
namely |’fg/m|n’dm (C.I.H. 99/3-4) and ’fq/m|n’dm (C.I.H. 343]/4) 


1 These two formulas have already been mentioned in my paper, pp. 178 
and 179 respectively. . 

2 In his book Sabaean Inscriptions (Oxford, 1937, p. 48), Beeston translates 
the expression as follows: “‘wished-for male children.” The ordinary S.A. 
noun for “child” is w/d. 

3 Cf. loc. cit. p. 41, commentary on C.I.H. 343/4. 
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which repeat formula (a). The only possible reason for Beeston’s 
statement is the similarity of meaning, which he now condemns 
as “a linguistic fallacy” (p. 145). In formula (¢), which is a perfect 
parallel, for example, of *fg/m|n’dm|bn’m (R.E.S. 4636/8-9), 
mentioned on p. 178 of my study, where both n’d and hn’ are 
adjectives—note that this statement is not contested by Beeston— 
the latter interprets ‘sv erroneously as a masdar, “that which is 
desirable”’.? 

While I am not convinced by Beeston’s criticisms, I thank him 
for the opportunity to defend and clarify my own position. 


1 Cf, B.S.0..A.S. xvi (1954), 390; cf. also N. Rhodokanakis, Studien. .., 
lnc. cit. p. 48: “‘sm, “wie man es wiinscht’.” Beeston’s translation of ‘sm by 
“satisfactory” is inaccurate; the idea of “‘to give satisfaction, pleasure” is 
rendered by the verb hrdw (or hrdy). 
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GESTURES EXPRESSING AFFIRMATION 


By ZeEV W. Faux, Jerusalem 


In an interesting article in the Tarbiz, xxvi (1956), 154, 1. Wartski 
has established certain readings in midrashic sources showing the 
idea of repentance connected with the phrase of taking the right 
hand of God. While the author has been content with explaining 
the meaning of the expression in rabbinical sayings of the first 
centuries of the Christian era, there seem to exist enough passages 
in the Old Testament to prove its much earlier origin. 

Quite often we find phrases describing the support given by 
God to a certain person by saying that he keeps his right hand. 
Isa. xli. 10 and 13, for instance, praise the Lord for supporting 
Israel with the right hand of justice or holding the right hand of 
man and calling him not to fear. Similar gestures are mentioned 
in Pss. lxiii. 9 and Ixxiti. 23. The primary meaning of these figures 
of speech is, of course, that assistance is given and a person is 
prevented from stumbling by grasping his right hand. Thus 
Jehonadab was said in II Kings x. 15 to have been raised into the 
carriage of Jehu by taking the latter’s hand. Besides the original 
sense of the expression, however, there seem to have been attached 
to it two other ideas which belong to pre-exilic legal procedure. 

Considering the phrases of Zech. ili. 1 and Ps. cix. 6 we may 
assume the existence of a usage allotting the place on the right 
side, as seen from the judge’s bench, to the accused, the prosecutot 
standing on the right hand of the accused. The turning towards 
the left hence got its sinister meaning, which, through Jewish 
and Christian mysticism has been preserved in present-day 
language. If, therefore, God was to be described as being lenient 
and accepting repentance, what better way could be found than 
showing his right hand stretched out drawing the accused towards 
himself? The favourable position of the person on the right 
hand is likewise reflected in Gen. xlviii. 13-18 and Matt. xxv. 3}. 

The right hand, moreover, was of special importance 4s 
means of expressing affirmation. Contracts of surety, for instance, 
used to be established by mutual shaking of hands, described in 
Prov. vi. 1, xi. 15, 21, Xvii. 18, xxil. 26, Job xvii. 3, a similar pto- 
cedure being employed during the negotiation of treaties and 
covenants (Ezek. xvii. 18, Lam. v. 6, Ezra x. 19). 
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This sense may be ascribed to the prophecy of Isa. xlv. 1: 
“Thus saith the Lord for his anointed, for Cyrus, whose right 
hand I have taken, that I will reduce people before him and break 
the power of kings....”” God’s relations with the Persian king 
are seen as a legal act resulting from a covenant and being con- 
firmed by the shaking of hands. 

A similar metaphor was apparently used to depict a promise 
from man to God. Thus in II Chron. xxx. 8 Hezekiah is said to 
have invited the people to celebrate the Passover in Jerusalem as 
follows: ““Do not now be stiff-necked as your fathers were, but 
yield your hand to the Lord, and come to his sanctuary which he 
has sanctified for ever....” This is a demand to submit to God, 
to repent past trespasses and to promise better conduct in the 
future. The current legal usage at the formation of covenants 
ptovided the background for the phrase. 

The movement of the right hand when taking an oath was, 
ptobably, connected with the procedure mentioned. Since every 
oath between men included an invocation of divine punishment 
on the unfaithful party, the oath itself could be considered as a 
covenant with God. In this case grasping the hand of the other 
party being impossible, the person taking the oath lifted his hand 
towatds heaven, as described in Gen. xiv. 22, Deut. xxxii. 40, 
Dan. xii. 7. Another more direct symbol, instead of taking the 
hand of God, consisted of approaching a sanctuary and perhaps 
touching the shrine or the altar. Exod. xvii. 16, xxii. 7, I Kings 
Vili. 31-2 furnish examples of this form, which was employed also 
during prayer (Exod. ix. 29, xvii. 11, I Kings viii. 22, Ps. xxviii. 2). 

In this context the passages of Gen. xxiv. 2 and xlvii. 29 might 
be drawn in. Here a movement of the promisor’s hand under the 
thigh of the promisee served as another form of affirmation. In 
out view this was a way to effect eternal validity, as if the person 
making the promise was clasping the hands of future generations 
tepresented by the genital organ. The ceremony was, therefore, 
of special importance whenever, as in our passages, the execution 
of the undertaking might be delayed till after the death of the 
other party. An oath of allegiance, for instance, had to be taken 
inthis form, which, according to our interpretation, was reflected 
in I Chron. xxix. 24. 

Perhaps the same explanation can be given for the difficult 
phrase of Exod. xvii. 16: ““A hand upon the throne of the Lord. 


The Lord will have war with Amalek from generation to 
generation.” 
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REVIEWS 


A. Jinxu, Die Welt der Bibel. Finf Jahrtausende in Paldastina-Syrien. (Grosse 
Kulturen der Frihzeit, vi.) 1957. Pp. 258, inc. 112 pp. of plates +1 map, 
(Kilpper, Stuttgart. Price: DM. 24.50.) 


This study is one of a series entitled Grosse Kulturen der Fribeit, and is 
obviously intended for the general reader, a fact which explains the summary 
treatment of so many important, and indeed controversial, matters in the 
subject, in which the specialist is apt to expect a fuller treatment from such an 
eminent authority as Professor Jirku. Within the limits of his commission, 
however, the author has done his work admirably, especially as far as con- 
cerns Canaan of the Middle and Late Bronze Age and pre-Exilic Israel. 

After a short introductory chapter on the situation of Palestine and Syria on 
the land-bridge between Mesopotamia and Egypt he depicts in another short 
chapter the development of life from the Early Stone Age to the end of the 
Early Bronze Age, ¢. 2000 B.c., this being rather in the nature of a report, or 
rather headline news, of the archaeology of the period to date. 

In ch. 111, on the full flowering of Canaanite culture, we welcome a state- 
ment from Professor Jirku, whose work on the Middle and Late Bronze Age 
has been long known in learned journals and greatly appreciated. Here he 
gives a useful and succinct account of the history and culture of the chief 
cities of Syria and Palestine which have been excavated, rounding out the 
subject with liberal citations from the Ras Shamra myths and legends. The 
Baal and Nikkal myths are used to supplement the material evidence of the 
religion of Canaan, and these and, to a greater extent, the Dan’el and Krt 
legends illustrate the cultural and social life of ancient Canaan. Here the 
author might profitably have cited the administrative texts from Ras Shama 
and the legal texts from the palace published by J. Nougayrol in 1955, which 
depict social life in the datable present rather than in the heroic past, to which 
the myths and legends so often refer. 

In general we find ourselves in agreement with Dr Jirku’s views on the 
Ras Shamra myths, if often disagreeing with his rendering of certain passages. 
We think that he is right in relating them to a geistliches Spiel at festivals, but 
we should particularize further and regard them as the verbal counterparts of 
rites of imitative magic at seasonal festivals. The fragments of the myth 
describing the conflict of Baal and Mot relate to the phases of the agricultural 
year, but may have been enacted in anticipation or in retrospect at the Autum- 
nal New Year Festival. The fragments of the myth dealing with the conflict of 
Baal and the unruly waters, in view of the probable relevance of psalms in the 
Old Testament where this, with adaptation, is the main theme, are probably 
to be related to the New Year Festival, when the community reaffirmed their 
faith in Providence, who sustains cosmos against the menace of chaos. 
Dr Jirku, in our opinion does not do justice to this part of the Baal-mythology 
in treating it as a mere appendage (pp. 46-8) without any indication of it 
Sitz im Leben. We should not particularize as Dr Jirku does in seeing the 
influence of the Ishtar-Tammuz mythology of Mesopotamia in the myth of 
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REVIEWS 


Baal and Mot. The vicissitudes of Baal and the goddess Anat, the myth of the 
dying and rising vegetation-deity, and his female associate, is surely the local 
variation of a theme widely diffused in the Mediterranean world. Surely the 
myth of Baal and Anat, like those of Horus and Isis, Kore and Demeter, and 
Tammuz and Ishtar all derive from some primitive mythology and ritual 
related to neolithic agriculture in those latitudes, the similarities being due to 
similar climatic conditions and continuous two-way intercourse between 
East and West. 

We have already signified our disagreement with many details of Dr Jirku’s 
translation of the Ras Shamra citations. Since the nature of the work does not 
call for philological notes we do not feel obliged to enter into details here. In 
the second passage on p. 40, however, we prefer to treat the words which are 
rendered as proper names of monsters slain by Anat, about which nothing 
whatever is known, as common nouns of natural phenomena, death or 
sterility, fire, flame, flood, destructive forces which are subdued by the orderly 
power of Providence. On p. 44 in the passage describing El’s mourning for 
Baal, particularly at ll. 4-8, the text seems to be paraphrased rather than trans- 
lated. The same tendency is to be detected in the citation from the Dan’el, or 
Aght, legend on p. 54 in the second line, where a whole phrase, zér ‘wh, is 
ignored. Here, as in certain other passages, a more careful arrangement of 
the text, with due consideration for parallelism, would have suggested the 
meaning, or at least have indicated the weakness of the translation offered. In 
the Dan’el (pp. 54-7) and Krt (pp. 57-Go) texts the excerpts might have been 
mote felicitously chosen to illustrate the significance of the office of the king, 
particularly with regard to his sacral function and his connexion with fertility 
innature. As it is, the author seems to be more interested in the story of the 
texts than in their Sty iw Leben. In the Krt text also there are many points of 
translation and interpretation on which we might join issue with the author if 
space permitted. We should state, however, that his ample citations do con- 
vey a fair impression of the literature of ancient Canaan. 

Dr Jirku justly emphasizes the fact that the Canaanite texts in comparison 
with the records of the life and culture of Israel reveal one significant lack, the 
gteat religious figures such as the prophets of Israel, and the main theme of 
his presentation of the place of Israel in the ancient East (ch. tv) is the 
emergence of a new and peculiar religious world in the proclamation of the 
gteat prophets, which quite transcended the legacy of Canaan. 

The chapter on Israel dealing with the immediate neighbours of the 
Hebrews, the institution of the monarchy and the history of the Hebrew 
kingdoms, is rather a résumé of well-known and accepted views, though 
occasionally interest is stimulated by the original opinions of the author. 
Elisha, for instance, was drawn into Syrian politics, according to Dr Jirku, in 
support of the usurper Hazael in order to break the alliance of Benhadad and 
the House of Omri, which involved Israel too much in foreign culture. In 

other matters it is somewhat surprising to see a statement of views which are 
now somewhat antiquated, such as that the prophets were wholly opposed to 
the sacrificial system. This position cannot now be held categorically without 
consideration of the work of Mowinckel and Johnson. Nor can the authen- 
ticity of the oracle on Judah in Amos be accepted with qualification. One 
Notes a similar tendency to disregard the important work of Mowinckel and 
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others under his influence in the unqualified acceptance of Gunkel’s eschato. 
logical interpretation of the enthronement psalms, a position from which 
German scholars are so reluctant to shift. We cannot follow Dr Jirku in 
explaining Alt’s casuistic law in the Book of the Covenant by the association 
of the Hebrews in the Mosaic period with Qadesh. Granted that an important 
sanctuary associated with legal ordeals was here in this period, the casuistic, a5 
apart from the apodeictic, laws of the Book of the Covenant, surely relate toa 
settled, almost urban, society far removed from this steppe-land sanctuary. It 
seems to us that the author does less than justice to the distinction which Alt 
so felicitously made between apodeictic and casuistic law, of which he related 
only the first to tribal society. 

The chapter as a whole, however, is a useful and succinct account of the 
history and culture of Israel. 

One of the main weaknesses of the book is a rather sketchy presentation of 
the post-exilic period. In taking his readers from 722 B.c. to the Byzantine 
period in half-a-dozen pages (ch. v) the author rather glosses over the form- 
tive period of the Exile and Restoration, to say nothing of the intense spiritual 
activity on the eve of the Gospel, of which the Qumran texts have given usa 
glimpse. 

Apart from the final chapter and his failure to consider more fully the 
Site im Leben of the Ras Shamra texts, the author is never at fault in presenting 
his matter in true perspective, and for this capable presentation of the World 
of the Bible, enhanced by 112 excellent and well-chosen documentary plates 
scholars and general readers alike will be most grateful. J. GRAY 


P. J. Coots, O.P. and others, De Wereld van de Bijbel, 1957. Pp. 1078 +4 maps. 
(Het Spectrum, Utrecht/Antwerpen. Price: Fl. 19.50.) 


This wide-ranging, yet compendious, work of more than a thousand closely- 
packed pages is designed as an introduction to the reading of the Bible for 
Dutch Catholic readers. It is issued by members of the Catholic Biblical 
Society of Saint Jerome, and its contributors are nearly all well-known by their 
previous publications in the biblical field. It does not profess to have the 
dimensions of a handbook, yet it surveys “the world of the Bible” and the 
various disciplines associated with its study in a comprehensive though 
succinct and summary fashion. The several parts of the work are well articu- 
lated. At the end of each of the numerous subsections a bibliography is 
appended. The work of non-Catholic scholars is represented quite as amply as 
that of Catholic. This is true of the discussion also. There is 2 minimum of 
theological polemic, and the relatively little that is necessarily given, cot 
sidering the purpose of the book, is even-tempered and fair. While it is not 
addressed primarily to scholars, its plan and execution as well as its point of 
view on many issues will prove of more than passing interest. 

The introduction stresses the importance of the historical and cultunl 
milieu of the biblical writings for their proper understanding. Yet “the 
Church is the keeper of Holy Scripture”, and it can therefore be understood 
only within the Church. Some of the indispensable preliminary questions 
involved in all responsible study of the Bible are raised and answered. The fiss 
major division of the book bears the caption, “The Divine and Human Book”. 
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Six chapters are contributed by J. van der Ploeg on such topics as biblical 
inspiration, the “truth” of the Bible, its various modes of interpretation, the 
basic rules of Catholic interpretation, canon, and apocrypha. The brief 
historical survey of heremeneutics is valuable for its evaluation of various 
levels of meaning, its remarks on allegorical and typological exegesis as 
represented, for example, by Daniélou and the French poet Paul Claudel, and 
its comments on the work of Karl Barth and Wilhelm Vischer. Interesting, 
too, is the discussion of modern changes in Catholic biblical study as the 
result of the work of the papal biblical commission and the papal encyclicals. 
D. Deden writes on the origin and transmission of the text, the history of the 
oldest translations, and modern translations (Dutch, French, German, 
English, including the R.S.V.). The chapter on “Church and Bible” is written 
by L. Stolwijk. The discussion will be of interest primarily to theologians 
pethaps, but the issues involved have considerable importance for the relation 
of Scripture to the Church and vice versa. 

The second division is devoted to the Old Testament. J. Simons is of 
course the natural choice for the chapters on Palestine, Syria, and Arabia. 
Jozef Janssen writes on Egypt, P. van der Meer on Mesopotamia. With the 
environmental influences established, the discussion turns to the literature, 
and first of all an examination of the various literary types represented in the 
Old Testament. Each genre is briefly described, and the writer appropriately 
emphasizes the importance of such inquiry for an adequate appreciation and 
understanding of the relevant texts. P. J. Cools gives an extremely brief 
chapter on the Pentateuch, and the following chapters treat in turn of the 
historical writing of the Old Testament (Cl. J. A. Epping), prophecy and the 
ptophets (J. Kahmann), the prayer book of the Bible, in which parallelism 
and imagery are discussed and the prayer Gattungen are briefly described 
(A. L. A. Drubbel), and the wisdom literature (Drubbel). The survey of the 
literature is followed by a sketch of the history of Israel from its earliest 
beginnings to the Roman period. The final section is concerned with the 
worship of Israel in the various periods of Israel’s history. The significance of 
an historical revelation and its practical consequences for preaching and 
worship are properly emphasized (pp. 625 f.). 

The third major division of the work takes up the New Testament. The 
sketch of the political history is supplemented by a few comments on the 
social and economic conditions in Palestine during the first century and more 
patticularly by a description of the religious situation, its external forms 
(temple, cult, festivals, priests, synagogue, Torah, and scribes), and an outline 
of the major beliefs. A. E. Dodewaard presents a general statement of the 
literary character of the synoptic gospels, the synoptic problem, and the ideas 
and purposes of the gospels. The second section of this division is occupied 
with the growth of the universal Church. C. Smits is concerned with the 
Church in Palestine and in the Graeco-Roman world, and devotes a few pages 
tothe Acts of the Apostles. The letters of Paul, the pastorals, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews are discussed by L. Rood and the Johannine literature by W. 
Gtossouw. The book closes with a chronological survey, first of the various 
archaeological periods up to the Early Iron Age and then by means of a useful 
chart of the history of Israel and Judah to the Second Revolt. An index of 
geographical and historical names and four maps are appended at the close. 
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This hurried survey does scant justice to the work of these eminent Dutch 
scholars, but the undertaking deserves commendation and indeed emulation, 
It is a useful and very usable book. JAMES MUILENBURG 


O. R. Gurney and J. J. Finxexsremn, The Sultantepe Tablets, 1 (Occasional 
Publications of the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, no. 3). 1957, 
Pp. vit+14+142 plates. (The British Institute of Archaeology at Ankan, 
London. Price: 355.) 


The Sultantepe tablets were discovered during the years 1951 and 1952 ata 
site in the plain of Harran, near the modern Turkish city of Urfa, as a result of 
joint expeditions by the British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara and the 
Turkish Department of Antiquities. The present volume presents a catalogue 
and hand copies of a hundred and eleven cuneiform tablets unearthed during 
the excavations. The tablets, with two exceptions, were found in a quite 
unexpected position, namely lying beside a number of wine-jars and other 
objects on the inside of the outer wall of a private house “at a point wheres 
small pedestal or offering-table projected from the wall”. There is as yet no 
certain answer to the meaning of such curious data, although it is tentatively 
held that the house in question may have belonged to a certain Qurdi-Nergil 
for whose “reading”! some of the tablets were written.2_ Every indication 
both on and from the tablets themselves suggests that the collection represents 
the work of student scribes of a local school. 

Evidence of the richness of the find and of its importance for the recovery 
of Akkadian literary and religious texts was first presented by Dr Gurney ina 
paper read before the British Academy in January 1955, this being sub- 
sequently reinforced by a number of articles on individual compositions. The 
publication of a first and very generous volume of texts fully upholds this 
early promise. Important contributions are made to such well-known works 
as the Epic of Creation, the Epic of Gilgamesh, the Epic of Irra, the Myth of 
Za, the Myth of Nergal and Ereshkigal, and the Poem of the Righteous 
Sufferer. The Legend of Naram-Sin (no. 30) has been quite transformed by the 
new material from Sultantepe. Amongst new compositions an especil 
welcome must be given to the humorous Tale of the Poor Man of Nipput (10. 
38) which relates the adventures of Gimil-Ninurta at the hands of the Mayor 
of Nippur (and the other way round), introducing a new type of literature to 
Assyriology, and at the same time providing the origin of an ancient folk 
tale which has passed into the Arabic’ world, and even to Europe, in stil 
recognizable form.3 


1 On samartu, “treading” from amdaru “to read”, and so, rather that 
“perusal”, .A.S. v1, 158, 1. 5, see already Driver, Semitic Writing, p. 76. From 
the phrase a-na ta-mar-ti Si-ta-as-si-ia occutting on some of Ashurbanipal' 
colophons the word is seen to indicate “reading to oneself” in contradistint 
tion to Jitasd, “reading out aloud”, already well known. The proposal 
understand ana tadmarti in KAR 44, obv. 1 as “for reference purposes”, 
Oppenheim, 4.0. xvu, 50, may not be quite accurate although it is neat. 

2 See also Gurney, .A.S. vt, 147 for another possibility not repeated in th 
volume under review. 3 Gurney, A.S. vi, 148-9, and A.J. vu, 136. 
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It is, however, no specialist archive which has been found. It includes many 
diferent types of writing. A new fable, or debate, between the personified 
Wheat and the Grain-goddess, Nisaba (nos. 34 and 35) makes a welcome 
addition to the Wisdom literature. Many new hymns and prayers, ritual and 
medical texts are represented. The ritual texts include pieces from the Surpu, 
Magli, Takultu and Namburbi series; the medical texts provide examples of 
many separate works, and one in particular, no. 89, is important in that it 
presents evidence for an otherwise unknown recension of the Sa-gig series 
which differs quite considerably from the texts of this composition received 
from other sources. A short section is devoted to historical texts, which in 
no. 45 probably includes one of those “letters” more likely to have been 
invented by historians than ever sent by post. If no. 31 represents a fragment 
of a song, rather than of an epic text as stated, the classification of literary 
types may be enlarged still further. 

In detail the new texts provide far more for comment than can be mentioned 
within the compass of a short review. Attention may, however, be drawn to 
some isolated points, first, to the contributions made by Sultantepe to the Epic 
of Creation which now enable us to restore some nine-tenths of the original 
composition. As a result of Texts nos. 10 and 11, the difficult seventh tablet 
stands virtually complete with every line represented. The epilogue is now 
seen to consist of exactly eighteen lines, and it will be of interest to those who 
consider that the poem is strictly disciplined, and regimented into stanzas, that 
these lines fall naturally into three divisions each of six lines. Even more 
important is no. 12, a duplicate, as stated in the introduction, to King, C.T. 
XIII, 24-5, which proves to be part of the long fragmentary fifth tablet of the 
epic. As it may now be restored, the text continues the theme of Marduk’s 
works of creation begun at the end of tablet rv, and shows Tiamat as a gigantic 
cow-like creature whose ribs, liver, head, eyes, udders and tail all feature as 
parts of the new Universe. The dead Tiamat lies fallen upon her back, and 
something of the scale of this primordial monster may be gleaned from the 
fact that her udders are fashioned by Marduk into mountains (I. 8’), and 
through the sockets of her eyes are made to flow the Tigris and Euphrates 
tivers (1. 7’). With this picture before us the long-held equation of Tiamat 
with the biblical #hém recedes almost to vanishing point. Precisely what is 
meant in text no. 30 (the Legend of Naram-Sin), which speaks of “ warriors 
with bodies of cave-birds, a race with ravens’ faces” and states (1. 34) that 
“tiamat suckled them” (¢/-a-ma-tu u-Se-nig-su-nu-ti) is difficult to say. Aborigi- 
nal, in more senses than one, is possibly a word one might consider in con- 
nexion with this curious race of men. Passing to the Myth of Zi, we have at 
last in text nos. 23 and 25 something of the final defeat and death of Za, 
although it is difficult to think that ¢Za-a id-lu-ub-ma nap-Sat-s[u] it-ti-kis 
actually means (p. 2), “he routed Zi and cut his throat”. Dalabu is hardly “to 
tout”, and this would not be the right verb before the cutting (nakdsu) of a 
bird’s neck certainly on the strictly human level. More likely is a reading it-/y- 
#-ma, “he held Za by the neck”, from the rather rare Akkadian root #/w, 
cognate with Hebrew #/A, properly #/y, “to hang”, for if ZG was so suspended 
his stretched throat would certainly be the more readily cut. It is interesting 
that the rather strict parallelism which characterizes this work is well upheld 
by the new texts, thus i#-ti IM.KUR.RA//if-fi IM.MAR.TU; é-Sa-at an-qu-ul-li|| 
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i-Sd-at nab-li; kima A.MES|/kima 1M.DIRI.MES; e-/i-nu-te||/5d Sap-lu-ti. In no, 43 
one may note the allusion to iron-plated armour being fastened over chariot 
horses (1. 22, reading s/-ri(-am) AN.BAR), a small but interesting detail which 
recalls the Amarna and Nuzi practice of fitting leather and bronze armour on 
to horses (Speiser, J.A.0.S. Lxx, 47). Epigraphically one may comment on the 
point that in an occasional text, for example no. 52, some of the sign forms are 
the same as those current in the times of Tiglath-pileser I, and yet, in that they 
are found in conjunction with others typical of later times, one learns again 
how difficult it is to use epigraphical material only for dating purposes. 

In what has been said above, our intention has been to indicate the impor. 
tance of the new volume particularly from the point of view of its variety and 
the wide coverage of the texts presented which will serve many interests in 
Assyriology. It may be said further that the copying has every mark of being 
of a very high order, and both authors are to be congratulated in producing 
so much, so accurately, in so short a time. One looks forward with the 
pleasure of anticipation to the promised appearance of The Sultantepe Tablets, 
vol. 11. J. V. KINNIER WILSON 


M. Avi-Yonau, N. Avicap, Y. AHARONI, I. DUNAYEvsky and S. Gutmar, 
Masada: Survey and Excavations 1955-1956. 1957. Pp. iv+60+ 22 figs.+ 
16 pp. of plates. (Israel Exploration Society, Jerusalem. Price: $3.00.) 


The story of the last desperate stand by the Jewish resistance under Eliezer ben 
Yair and the suicide pact of the defenders of Masada is an epic in the annals of 
Israel, giving that grim desert fortress the significance of a national memorial 
It was to be expected that definitive work on Masada would have a high 
priority in the programme of Israeli archaeology, and the expeditions of 
18-29 March 1955, and 7-17 March 1956, both mainly survey-work with 
comparatively little excavation, were carried out by an expert staff with 
enterprise, skill, and not a little courage, worthy of their object. An indication 
of the prevailing archaeological enthusiasm in Israel was the co-operation of 
the Israeli army and the fact that the labour was entirely voluntary, being 
undertaken by students and the inhabitants of various settlements. The 
directors were the authors of the report under review. 

In this report the authors give a summary of the history of Masada, mainly 
from Josephus. They do not seriously dispute Josephus’ statement (War, vi, 
§ 285) that Jonathan was the first to fortify Masada, though they suggest, quite 
feasibly, that in his outlaw days Jonathan noticed the natural strength of the 
rock and fortified it later when he was officially recognized as High Priest and 
Head of the Jewish Commonwealth. It is true that at this time the district of 
Idumaea, reaching as far north as the vicinity of Hebron, was independent o 
the Jews. The desert nature of the country about Masada, however, might 
give Jonathan’s fortification of this place less of the aspect of usurpation 0 
aggression, and indeed Josephus states (War, 1v, § 399) that this was a defet- 
sive measure. In this last passage the work is attributed to “the anciet! 
kings”. This could apply to the later Hasmonaeans (Jonathan himself was 
king), or to Herod the Great, but it might refer to pre-exilic kings. In view of 
the settlements at Qumran and the Bugei‘ah in the ninth or eighth centu 
and the desert forts attributed to Uzziah (II Chron. xxvi. 10), it would noth 
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surprising if Masada also had been fortified at this time, especially as it stood 
directly opposite the narrowest part of the Dead Sea west of el-Lisin, which 
was fordable as late as last century. The buildings and surface pottery, how- 
ever, do not suggest a date earlier than the Hellenistic age, and it seems un- 
likely that actual excavation of the site will contradict that finding. 

The surface remains are next very lucidly described, first those on the 
plateau (pp. 12-24), and then those on three lower terraces at the north point 
of the rock (pp. 25-54), and the cisterns and water system (pp. 54-9). The 
work of earlier explorers is appraised and cogent reasons given for differing 
from their conclusions, which chiefly concern the identity of the palace of the 
Hasmonaeans and of Herod the Great. , 

The top of the hill, comprising about 25 acres within a casemate wall, 
proved to have been at all times largely unbuilt, agreeing with Josephus’ 
statement that it was reserved for agriculture. Apart, from certain buildings 
in the nature of storerooms and an arsenal at the north point of the enclosure, 
there were only five buildings here, of which one was a small church from the 
Byzantine period, and another, a modest house around two courtyards, 
probably a monastery connected with it. A smaller building (D) adjacent to 
the storerooms and arsenal, consisting of a number of generally small rooms 
around a central courtyard with larger interior rooms, suggests a barracks, 
ptobably Herodian, though no actual evidence of date is cited. A larger 
building (C) about the middle of the west wall is a complex of a number of 
small and fewer large rooms and long chambers generally characteristic of 
storerooms, about three courtyards. This was taken by earlier explorers as 
Herod’s palace, and remains of columns and stucco moulding suggest a 
certain regard for amenity as well as utility. The conclusion now reached is 
that this building was a palace, although not ¢he palace, of Herod, to accom- 
modate certain of his court,! when the king and his intimates were in the actual 
palace at Masada. Features which it shares with the building D, however, 
suggest that it, too, was used for military purposes, as its situation at the most 
vulnerable part of Masada would indicate. A relative date for the building is 
suggested by a Hasmonaean coin. This, of course, cannot date from the time 
of Jonathan, since his brother Simon was the first to receive the right to mint 
coins, and there is no doubt that the building is mainly Herodian. 

The most interesting section proved to be buildings at the extreme northern 
tip of the plateau and on two lower terraces which had previously been 
examined only superficially from above. These were thoroughly explored, not 
without risk, and proved to be connected by stairways cut in the rock, a 
feature known to Josephus, who, the authors submit, knew Masada only 
from the outside. The buildings on these terraces were the real Herodian 
palace, and the nature of the remains, taken with Josephus’ statements, put 
this beyond doubt. Of these the building on the upper terrace alone shows 
signs of two periods, the latter certainly Herodian and the earlier presumably 
Hasmonaean. It was Herod the Great who made Masada the fortress that it 
was, his fortifications being dictated by his insecurity in the shifts and 
changes of power during the Roman civil wars and his suspicion of his 
Jewish subjects (Josephus, War, vi, § 300). On the basis of this statement 


1 Those whom he least trusted ? 
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the authors suggest that Herod’s fortification dates between 37 and 31 3., 
that is, between Herod’s accession and the death of Cleopatra (whom Josephus 
actually names) after the battle of Actium. Besides the casemate wall round 
the top of the rock and the various military buildings there, Herod apparently 
rebuilt the Hasmonaean palace at the northern tip of the plateau, and extended 
his palace to two lower terraces overhanging the northern cliff of Masada. The 
middle terrace was occupied largely by a problematical round building, for 
which no purpose is obvious, and a bathing-pool and a reservoir for drinking. 
water. The lower terrace contained a residence with every evidence of amenity, 
The occupation of these lower terraces in the cliff face was surely dictated 
partly by the strategy of reserving as much as possible of the top of the moun- 
tain for cultivation as an emergency measure, and partly no doubt by Herod’s 
suspicion of those about him. 

The water system also indicates Herod’s determination to be self-sufficient 
in his rock-fortress. Twelve great cisterns were explored and found to be 
hewn out of the solid rock and carefully plastered. Flood-water was gathered 
from the western wadis and brought in and distributed by aqueduct. 

This very competent survey is an excellent commentary on Josephus down 
to the most minute detail. It is remarkable, however, that nothing is said of 
the tower which Josephus mentions as standing at the narrowest part of the 
western saddle a thousand cubits from the top of the hill (War, v1, §293), 
hence lower than the “ White Promontory”, which played such a notable part 
in the Roman siege. Josephus, too, omits any mention of this key feature in 
his description of the actual siege. 

The work throughout is admirably illustrated by plans and excellent plates 
and is in the best traditions of Palestinian archaeology. J. GRAY 


J. B. PrrrcHarD, Archaeology and the Old Testament. 1958. Pp. xvi+ 264, inc. 
77 figs. (Princeton University Press and Oxford University Press. Price: 
$5.00, or 305. od.) 


The valuable collection of Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, 
edited by Professor Pritchard, is an indispensable tool for all scholars in the 
Old Testament field, and scarcely less valuable is the collection of illustrations 
assembled by Professor Pritchard in The Ancient Near East in Pictures. The 
inevitably high cost of these books puts them beyond the purse of many 
private individuals, and beyond the range of school libraries. Many wil 
therefore welcome this smaller work, which offers a simple account of the 
significance of archaeology for Old Testament Study, and which draws on 
one of the above-mentioned works for extracts from the texts and on the other 
for the illustrations given here. 

The present work is quite differently designed from the larger work. Thett 
the reader was given the briefest of introductory notes and the translations 0 
the selected texts. Here there is a continuous descriptive text, into whic 
extracts have been worked. There are six chapters, of which the first give 
some illustrations of major Palestinian finds, including the Lachish Letters and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. The second chapter deals with the varied technique 
which have been employed for the recovery of the map of ancient Palestint 
The next chapter turns to Ras Shamra, and gives some account of ov 
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recently recovered knowledge of that city and its culture, which offers so 
much illustration of the background of the Old Testament in Canaanite life. 
We are then carried to Assyria, and introduced to some of the finds which 
have a bearing on the Old Testament, and to ancient myths now known to us 
from Akkadian and Sumerian texts. It is well known that there is much dis- 
agreement amongst scholars as to how far the Old Testament should be 
interpreted in the light of these myths; but all are agreed that they are relevant 
to the study of the Old Testament, and Professor Pritchard contents himself 
here with a factual account of the texts. The final chapter deals with ancient 
codes of law and with the wisdom literature of Israel’s neighbours. 

In the nature of the case we have here only a small selection of the material 
available. For those who desire more the larger collections are still in print, 
and to them recourse may be had. There will be very many readers at all 
levels who will be glad to have this selection, and who will be grateful to the 
author for issuing it. It is the more welcome because it is the work of a dis- 
tinguished first-hand worker in the field of archaeology, and not a mere 
mediator of the work of others. Professor Pritchard has quite recently con- 
ducted important excavations on the site of the ancient Gibeon. While in this 
volume he is dealing with the fruits of the work of many other scholars, he 
approaches everything with the insight which has been gained in field-work. 

H. H. ROWLEY 


Y. AHARONI, The Settlement of the Israelite Tribes in Upper Galilee (in Hebrew). 
1957. Pp. x+142+8 plates +18 figures. (Magnes Press, Jerusalem.) 


The author of this book is one of the group of younger Israeli scholars who 
combine a close knowledge of their country with training in the historical 
and archaeological survey method developed by Alt, Albright and others. 
His book is based both on his own archaeological field work, and a comprehen- 
sive use of the relevant literature. 

The book opens (ch. 1) with a consideration of the geographical features of 
Upper Galilee, its morphology, climate, water resources, vegetation, and 
lines of communication. Ch. 2 brings the results of archaeological survey 
work in the region, including the author’s own regional survey of an area 
comprising 55 tells in the Jebel Jermak—Jebel Haidar region. The results of 
this survey are important. They prove, firstly, that the older idea of a Galilee 
largely covered by forests and little settled by man during the Canaanite 
period needs modification. Secondly, the survey provided evidence that, 
from the fourteenth century B.c. onwards, there was a definite wave of rural 
colonization, giving rise to a number of small new settlements in the southern 
part of the area (the northern region had its floruit only during the Romano- 
Byzantine period). These settlements provided a new variety of roughly 
made pottery with vague analogies to the wares found at T. el-Ful and 
Megiddo VII-VI; this pottery is ascribed to the incoming Israelite settlers. 
Ch. 3 deals with the Egyptian name list material. The author first reviews the 
general discussions of the lists by Noth and Yeivin and comes to the conclu- 
ion that they are arranged roughly by regional groups. He then discusses the 
probable /ocation of the names in the list, and succeeds in several cases in 
establishing with a fair degree of likelihood that the towns in question were 
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located in Galilee: ’grt (no. 88 in the Thutmoses list)—Igrit (following 
Yeivin), and ¢pn (no. 98)—Tzbnin seem particularly probable. The gap in the 
records is thus also filled on the textual side. Ch. 4 discusses the biblical 
material dealing with Galilee: the lists of Canaanite cities not conquered by 
the Israelites, the descriptions of the inheritances of the tribes, the accounts 
dealing with the campaigns of Joshua at Merom, and of the war of Deborah 
and Barak (these campaigns the author, following Mazar, would reverse in 
order, making the campaign of Deborah the earlier), and the list of con- 
quered Canaanite royal cities. Ch. 5 sums up the author’s general conclusions; 
Upper Galilee was, during the Canaanite period, quite well settled and in. 
cluded several important towns. Israelite infiltration began during the 
period of Seti I in the fourteenth century B.c. The tribe of Asher first appears 
in the records then. The thirteenth century saw the acceleration of the process 
of settlement, and the rural townlets or villages now established in the rough 
forest belt making up the southern part of the survey area were largely colo- 
nized by Naphtali! (the richer lands to the north were dominated by powerful 
Canaanite towns and had to be avoided accordingly by the Israelites), 
Immigration may to some extent have been facilitated by internal rivalries 
among the Canaanite towns (Hazor v. Tyre); but the Galilean towns measuted 
their strength twice with that of the newcomers: defeated first by Deborah 
and Barak, the Canaanite coalition succumbed finally after the battle of 
Merom and the destruction of Hazor. Ch. 6 brings several appendices (a dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘ Mahir” text of Papyrus Anastasi I, a consideration of the site 
of ancient Yeno‘am (el-Ubeidiyeh, following Garstang), and a discussion of 
the campaign of Tiglath-pileser III in Galilee). There are, moreover, several 
classified indices. 

As will be seen, this book contains important matter and, in spite of the 
language difficulty, scholars dealing with the question of Israelite immigra- 
tion into Palestine cannot afford to neglect it. The recognition of a special 
kind of pottery which may be linked with the incoming Israelite settlers may 
prove an important step forward, even though the antecedents and affinities 
of the ware have yet to be more definitely established. We are as yet a long 
way from being able to follow the Hebrew invaders in Palestine in the way in 
which, for example, the Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain can be traced 
archaeologically, but further regional survey work on the lines of this mono- 
graph might well place our knowledge on new and much safer foundations. 

B. S. J. ISSERLIN 


E. Bata, Die Botschaft der Propheten, ed. by G. Fohrer. 1958. Pp. viii+484- 
(Mohr, Tiibingen. Price: DM. 15.50 paper, DM. 19.80 cloth.) 


This work of Professor Balla, posthumously edited by Professor Fohrer, is of 
rather popula: appeal and of limited use of scholars. A large part of it i 
comprised of translations of extensive passages from the prophetic literature, 
and these are interwoven with comment on the life and times of the prophets 
concerned. In places the comment is scanty; for example, Micah receives 


1 This tribal group may largely be identical with the “Israel” of Mernep 
tah’s song of triumph. 
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only nine lines of comment in some 34 pages of translation from his sayings. 
It had been intended to add a supplement which would justify the text read, 
but this has in the event proved impossible, so that there is in fact no textual 
discussion except for an occasional statement that the traditional text is unin- 
telligible at some point; nor is there any philological defence of the transla- 
tions given. Under these circumstances one can only register the impression 
that there are no startling novelties in text or philology—not surprisingly, 
since the translations are not complete and a good number of difficult passages, 
for example, Isa. vi. 13, are not even mentioned. 

In literary criticism and in general interpretation Balla presents very well- 
worn opinions which many modern students would consider out of date. 
Amos was only an Unheilsprophet; but with him began a new epoch of religious 
history, the epoch of ethical monotheism (Balla’s italics). The well-known con- 
cluding passages of Amos are not mentioned at all. Only the first three 
chapters of Micah are genuine, the rest post-exilic. As a matter of fact it is not 
easy to know even if all the first three chapters are genuine, for there is no 
analysis of contents except for the verses actually translated, so that if a 
passage is not translated one cannot tell if it is genuine or post-exilic. Isa. ix 
and xi are post-exilic. The Suffering Servant is Deutero-Isaiah himself. The 
arguments for most of these positions are too general to be helpful to scholars. 
Modern study of cult-prophecy seems to have had little influence; similarly 
little attention is paid to the royal liturgy and its influence on the prophets. 
The conceptual machinery of this book seems to the reviewer to be old- 
fashioned, rationalistic and evolutionistic; too much so even for a popular 
book. Joel, Jonah, Habakkuk and Obadiah are not mentioned at all. 

J. BARR 


J.D. W. Warts, Vision and Prophecy in Amos. 1958. Pp. viiit+90+1 table. 
(Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 9.) 


If one puts this monograph alongside W. R. Harper’s introduction to his 
Amos commentary, he will gain a startling notion of the almost full turn 
through which study of the prophets in general and of Amos in particular has 
come. In Professor Watts’s work Amos is a cult prophet, and the principal 
ptoblems of the Amos book are elucidated in terms of a ritual setting. Amos 
is the heir to a faith in Yahweh as creator, God of history, Lord of an ethical 
covenant—not the creator of this theology. He had a Judaean ministry, and 
the oracles promising a renewal of the Davidic kingdom have a reasonable 
place in his preaching. What a contrast to the Amos of the prevailing critical 
orthodoxy of our century’s first decades! Of course this new Amos is not 
alone Professor Watts’s creation; his study is an example of what can be done 
when the more recent hypotheses about the history of Israel’s cult and the 
telation of prophets to it are assumed to be correct (the reader will under- 
stand when the names of Mowinckel, von Rad, Weiser, Kraus, and Johnson 
are mentioned). 

The message of Amos was derived from his visions, and the development 
discernible in the visions is the clue to a development in his own message in 
tesponse to the intention of God. In order to show just how the five visions 
of Amos determine his message, the author undertakes to demonstrate the 
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relationship between the three types of literature in the Amos book, visions, 
biography and oracles. By a careful formal analysis he discovers a common 
formula behind all five visions which binds them together. Further, the first 
three in their present form constitute a literary continuity and a thought 
progression, while the last two are separated by intervening material and in 
content only confirm the climax of the decree of judgement reached in the 
third. How is the separation of such identical material to be explained? What 
is the function of the confirming visions? The author’s thesis is that the first 
three visions were recited originally at Bethel as the authentication of the 
message of doom upon Israel; the biography is placed after the third to show 
the response which the message received. The visions which end with the 
forgiveness of Yahweh reflect the experiences of his earlier ministry as a cult 
prophet in the northern kingdom. The three were recited publicly as a 
dramatic demonstration of how the final decree of judgement came about, 
But what of visions 4 and 5? The author thinks that they were recited at 
Judaean sanctuary on the first and second anniversaries of Amos’ expulsion 
from Bethel. They serve as verifications and confirmations of his judgement 
decree on the Northern Kingdom. 

How then are the oracles which separate visions four and five to be 
explained? In an examination of ch. viii a pattern is uncovered which 
accounts for the intervening oracles and further provides a clue to the rela- 
tionship between vision and “word” in Amos. The fourth vision, viii. 1-2, is 
followed by a message fragment, viii. 3, which in fact is the “key word” to 
the whole chapter, for it grows out of the vision and sets the Hauptmotif for 
the following oracles in viii. 4-14. These oracles have a unity of concern 
defined in the “key word”. The fifth vision, ix. 1-4, also has its key word, ix. 
4b, and its associated oracles, ix. 5-13. Using this pattern as a point of depar- 
ture, Professor Watts then assigns the oracles in i-vi to groups associated 
with visions two and three. Out of this process emerges an account of the 
sequence of Amos’ prophetic experience and an arrangement of his oracles in 
accord with the sequence. Amos began his ministry at the northern sanc- 
tuaries in the tradition of the Yahwist nabi’. He spoke for Yahweh, proclaimed 
the ethical implications of the covenant, interpreted natural catastrophe as 
judgement, called the people to repentance and interceded for them. After the 
third vision he pronounced a final decree of judgement on their unresponsive- 
ness and brought the covenant to an end. The judgement he foresaw now 
was historical and specific. He was immediately expelled from the North. 
Later in Judah he continued to prophesy and saw that God’s election purpose 
would be realized after Israel’s purgation through a renewed Davidic state. It 
is this divided ministry which explains the present form of the book of Amos. 
Chs. i-vi were collected in the North and brought to the South by refugees 
where they were united with the Judaean collection, vii—ix. 

The third chapter of this study is devoted to the oft-discussed problem of 
the hymn fragments in Amos iv. 13, v. 8, ix. 5-6. In the author’s judgement 
all three fragments are part of one original. It was a hymn celebrating the 
Lordship of Yahweh over all things, cosmic and human. Its themes point to4 
Sitz im Leben in the New Year’s festival where it was sung at the climax when 
Yahweh appeared on his day. Amos as a cult prophet knew and used it 
themes and concepts, and may be thought of as delivering oracles to which4 
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prophetic band responded by chanting the hymn. The hymn was probably 
not quoted directly by Amos but has been included by a collector to illustrate 
the theological and cultic environment of Amos’ oracles. The content of the 
hymn clearly implies that a faith in Yahweh as creator and only God antedates 
Amos, who is heir of this theology, not its creator. 

After all this we are not surprised, then, when the source for what Amos 
and the people shared as common belief about “the day of Yahweh” is said 
to be the cult of Bethel and its ritual. Bethel’s ritual was a syncretistic product 
to which Canaanite ritual and the Yahwist pre-monarchical cult had contri- 
buted. Professor Watts outlines the elements which it probably contained. 
At its climax was the appearance of Yahweh as Lord of the Covenant for the 
purpose of judging the people, setting right their relationship to him, and 
making the New Year possible by his decree of blessing. This ritual required a 
charismatic speaker who communicated God’s will to the people. “It is 
probably in exactly that position that we should picture Amos’ ministry” 
(p. 76). Because the ritual was repeated annually and yet contained a faith 
that was concretely historical, it contained a tension; the annual judgement of 
Yahweh accomplished in the cult service did not exhaust the possibilities, for 
Yahweh might be at work chastising the people through nature or history. 
On either plane this appearance to judge was regarded as “the Day”. Amos 
began as a prophet of the judgement which was consummated in the cult; the 
oracles in i. 2-ii. 1 are from that period. After his third vision he preached a 
judgement concretized in history; chs. iii-vi belong to that period. In both 
stages he was working with concepts derived from the cult and for him “‘the 
day of Yahweh was to be the time when that which the cult pictured would 
find realization or fulfillment in historical reality” (p. 83). Such “eschatology” 
as Amos had was neither cosmic nor universal; it involved only Israel and its 
content was the realization of the ¢e/os of the election history. 

All this is provocative in the extreme. But is it convincing? For his part, 
the reviewer feels that the proposals of this study deserve serious considera- 
tion, Certainly the relationship between the visions of Amos and his pro- 
phetic ministry here proposed seems a more correct one than those suggested 
eatlier by Weiser and Wirthwein. Whether or not the intimate connexion of 
Amos with the cult will finally stand will depend upon the validity of a whole 
complex of hypotheses that are increasingly referred to as evidence by many. 
Professor Watts has provided an example of just how far one can go in 
interpreting Amos, given a different understanding of the nature of prophecy 
and of the history of Israel’s religion from that provided by Wellhausen and 
his heirs. At times the reader looks back in uneasiness at the suspension 
bridge of inferential proposals which carries him further and further over the 
abyss of the problem without touching the foundation of direct biblical 
evidence. For instance, he must accept in dizzy order a reconstruction of 
Canaanite ritual, amphictyonic ritual, and Bethel ritual as a basis for the 
following interpretation of the Day of Yahweh. But as long as these hypo- 
theses seem to provide interpretative keys which reasonably explain biblical 
material, they will be used. Professor Watts has given us a closely knit and 
Well-argued introduction to the man from Tekoa by way of these newer 
approaches. - J. MAYS 
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H.-J. Kraus, Psal/men. (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament xv, 2, 3, 4,) 
1958. Pp. 80 each part. (Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, Neukirchen 
Kr. Moers. Price: DM. 7 each part, or by subscription, DM. 5.85.) 


Three more fascicles of this commentary have now appeared. The work now 
reaches to Pss. xlii—xliii and covers 320 pages: it bids fair to rival in size the 
other large commentaries on the Psalms. Its general viewpoint appears to be 
conservative in the best sense of that term, though the writer at times shows 
considerable boldness as, for example, in the case of Ps. xxxvi. The textual 
work is satisfactory and the author shows consistent respect for the M.T. 
while making full and judicious use of the Versions. Considerable attention is 
given to the metrical structure of the Psalms. Gunkel’s general scheme of 
classification is accepted though with a certain expansion which Gunkel 
might have questioned. Kraus shows a certain anxiety to maintain the unity 
of some Psalms (for example, Ps. xxii) which other commentators have been 
ready to divide into two. 

The exegetical work is sound and effective and the exposition of the 
Psalms is full and complete. Under the various captions Ort, Wort, and Zid 
the author seeks to clarify the various songs in relation to the cult and the life 
of the worshipping community. In this respect he follows the line of Artur 
Weiser and one may feel at times that the cult is overstressed : too little placeis 
allowed for free composition. One feels this particularly in the treatment of 
Ps, xxiii where it would seem the original associations were with the open 
steppe. Cult associations here must be of later date. 

Continual reference is made to the Ein/eitung which has not yet appeared. In 
separate Exkurs Kraus has indicated his position on some main matters. In 
Exkurs 1, as previously indicated, the writer has dealt with die Weltherrschaft 
des Kénigs von Jerusalem, and here in Exkurs 4 (to Ps. xxiv) he deals with de 
Kulttraditionen Jerusalems wherein he shows the large influx and considerable 
influence of Canaanite ideas. But, he holds, the Yahweh faith maintained itself 
against such influences and these ideas were baptized with a total immersion 
into the Hebrew faith. Kraus is cautious here and will not be seduced from 
the main highway of orthodox interpretation. Calvin, Luther, and Barth are 
his strong and frequent supports, while Bentzen and Mowinckel do not find 
too much favour. The idea of the Thronbesteigungsfest is regarded as unproved 
and unacceptable: with the aid of Eissfeldt he evades the difficulty here pre- 
sented by such a song as Ps. xlvii, which he would make dependent on the 
influence of Deutero-Isaiah. This position may find support in some circles, 
but it will doubtless be questioned by many. The whole matter of the epi- 
thets, melek, Yahweh Sabaoth, El Elyon, and Shophet is fully discussed (pp. 199 f) 
and the author comes to the conclusion that Sabaoth probably referred origi- 
nally to mythical natural powers and that later the term passed through 4 
process of “demythologizing”’. 

The work is practically free from errors. On p. 255 Auflehung should be 
Auflebnung, while on p. 317 the author has forgotten to insert the Gunkel 
quotation. Apart from such minor slips the work is a credit to the typesettess. 

JOHN PATERSON 
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A. R. C. Leaney (ed.), J. Posen, and R. P. C. HANson, 4 Guide to the Scrolls: 
Nottingham Studies on the Qumran Discoveries. 1958. Pp. 128. (S.C.M., 
London. Price: 85. 6d.) 


The sub-title of this work suggests that it contains original studies on the 
Scrolls and is addressed to scholars engaged on research on the Qumran 
texts. In fact it is written, as the Preface states, to mediate to non-experts an 
account of the Scrolls. This it does quite excellently, and it may be com- 
mended to the wide circle of readers for whom it is designed. Perhaps because 
it is addressed to non-expert readers it confines its references to other scholars 
and other literature to a minimum, and gives the reader little idea of the vast 
literature the Scrolls have called forth. Only a few of the English works are 
mentioned, and work in other languages is almost completely ignored. 

The book is divided into four parts. In the first the editor gives a table of 
the principal texts so far discovered, a list of four English books on the 
Scrolls—of which three are recommended to the reader and one is not—a 
glossary of terms, a table of dates, and a brief outline of the principal theories 
about the Scrolls. Rabbi Posen then takes up the tale in part 11 with a brief 
account of the discoveries, a less summary account of the contents of cave 1 
than that contained in the opening table, a review of the historical references 
in the texts, and an account of the life of the sect as it appears in the texts. 

In part 111 Dr Hanson deals with the identification of the sect. He first gives 
ashort account of the Essenes and then proceeds to discuss the links of the 
Qumran community with the Essenes and the points of difference. The 
reviewer is glad to note that Dr Hanson rejects the common view that the 
Damascus Document is younger than the Manual of Discipline, as he anticipated 
Dr Hanson in arguing for the reversal of this order. In the next chapter some 
points of similarity and difference between the sect of the Scrolls and the 
Christian Church are examined, while the following chapter deals with the 
question of the subsequent relations between the Ebionites and the sect. Here 
Dr Hanson is unconvinced by the views of Cullmann. 

The final part, by the editor, deals with the Scrolls and the New Testament 
in much more detail, and this is by far the most valuable part of the book. In 
successive chapters the author compares the views of the sect and the 
Church on the Messiah and the Holy Spirit, examines the links between the 
Scrolls and the First Gospel and the Epistle of James, the Johannine litera- 
ture, the Pauline corpus, and Luke—Acts, and finally compares Jesus and the 
Teacher of Righteousness. While throughout the book the non-expert reader 
is given reliable guidance, in this section the more instructed reader may learn 
not a little. The author is wise and balanced in his judgement, recognizing the 
teal value and importance of the Scrolls for New Testament study, but warn- 
ing the reader against the unwarranted misuse of the Scrolls in some hands. 

H. H. ROWLEY 
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G. von Rap. Theologie des Alten Testaments. Band 1: Die Theologie der geschicht. 
lichen Uberlieferungen Israels. 1957. Pp. 472. (Kaiser Verlag, Munich, 
Price: DM. 21, or bound DM. 24.) 


This first volume begins with a sketch of the history of Yahwistic faith, over 
100 pages long. Then it turns to the subject which forms the sub-title, the 
theology of the historical traditions of Israel. The second volume will be the 
theology of the prophetic traditions. The four sections of the treatment here 
are: A, Methodische Vorerwdgungen; B, Die Theologie des Hexateuch; C, Die 
Gesalbten Israels; D, Israel vor Jahwe (die Antwort Israels). 

Among recent works on Old Testament theology, this one more than any 
other depends on and shows the influence of a particular school of critical 
study, among whose distinguished members we would name Alt, Noth, and 
von Rad himself. In some ways it strikes the reader as a theological counter- 
part of Noth’s History of Israel. Constant reference is made to the type of 
Traditionsforschung used in this school, and familiar to readers of this journal. 
In the Pentateuch, for example, it discerns certain ancient main themes which 
attracted to themselves various types of material; the material does not give us 
direct access to historical fact but is examined for the nature of its relation to 
the basic themes. Important enunciations of these themes can be found in 
certain old formulae like the “‘Credo” of Deut. xxvi, and these formulae can 
in some cases be attached to amphictyonic institutions of pre-monarchic 
times. The picture of the patriarchal traditions is substantially that of Alt’s 
Der Gott der Vater, that of Moses substantially the rather negative one of 
Noth’s history. The material is “confessional” material. Critical study cannot 
pare off the accretions and be left with reliable historical data; rather it 
assigns the passages to their true relation to the basic themes and institutions, 
and inquires what they intend to say of God; it seeks to discover and state 
their “kerygma”’. 

The question therefore naturally occurs to the reader—how far can this 
type of theology be acceptable to those who would modify or reject this type 
of tradition-criticism? The answer is not easy, for the question involves von 
Rad’s whole conception of what a theology of the Old Testament can and 
must do. The subject of Old Testament theology can only be Israel’s witness 
or confession, “‘what Israel itself has directly enunciated about Yahweh” 
(p. 112). It is emphatically not the spiritual-religious world of Israel, nor is it 
the “world of faith” (G/aubenswelt) of Israel. Here we have a direct dis- 
agreement with Eichrodt, who set it as the object of his Theologie “en 
Gesamtbild der alttestamentlichen Glaubenswelt zu gewinnen”’; and von Rad tells us 
rather patronizingly that, much as was achieved by Eichrodt’s work in the 
1930’s, Old Testament theology had not then reached an understanding of its 
proper object. 

Its object, as von Rad sees it, is the “confession”’, “witness” or “ kerygma” 
of Israel (all terms familiar in modern continental theology). Israel stated its 
confession in historical statements, and we cannot state it in any other way 
without distorting it. We cannot rearrange its order or put it into another 
systematic framework. Fundamentally, all we can do is to re-tell the story. 
Die legitimste Form theologischen Redens vom Alten Testament ist deshalb immer 
noch die Nacherzdblung. And so von Rad does not take up subjects like the 
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traditional “‘attributes” of God; and he will not accept Israel’s “world of 
faith” as material because Israel’s witness was not to its faith or religion but 
to Yahweh. 

It is fairly easy to observe that this theological method is in fact an exten- 
sion or elaboration of the critical method. This gives the advantage of closer 
contact between criticism and theology than is perhaps usual. Theology here 
does not exactly “‘use the results of” criticism; it rather meditates on the 
intention of the texts in their various settings of tradition, an intention which 
it is also a main critical task to study. But a number of difficult questions 
remain. 

First of all, von Rad assumes far too easily that other methods than his own 
are unsuitable. For this he really has only one argument—either my way, he 
seems to say, or a false systematization, influenced by modern ways of think- 
ing. Now this might indeed be so, but it could be established only by a much 
closer examination of the intentions of the different schools of thought. 
Professor von Rad must surely know that most workers in this field have 
wanted to avoid false systematizations and modern categories. Far more 
detailed and considered argument would be needed in order to justify von 
Rad’s claims here, and especially his rejection of the Eichrodt type of 
approach. 

Secondly, it is not clear that von Rad has himself been consistent in 
avoiding the approach through the “world of faith” of Israel. The whole 
hundred-page section called “Israel before Yahweh—the response of 
Israel”, based largely on the Psalms and Wisdom literature, goes beyond 
“what Israel has directly enunciated. about Yahweh”, leads to a kind of 
anthropology, and approaches closely to the idea of a Glaubenswelt. 
A whole chapter is devoted to the s‘dakah concept, and this is called a 
Vorstellungswelt (p. 381). And if this concept, why not a fuller range of con- 
cepts? One has a certain impression that von Rad would like to work like his 
cherished “Credo” from pure divine acts, but that he is forced into something 
like a study of the mind of Israel, partly because he cannot help seeing some 
theological importance in the latter and partly because there is so much 
material which will not fit into the category of description of the divine acts. 

One of the disappointments in this book is its lack of dialogue. It gives no 
teal feeling for Old Testament theology as a subject for discussion, as a 
ctitical science with criteria which can be set out and used. When one com- 
pares it with, say, Vriezen’s book just published in English one feels how 
many problems are just not touched by von Rad (for example, relation of the 
subject to dogmatics) and how for all its richness and fullness it is a rather 
narrow book, which seizes an authoritative position and then grinds its way 
through the material showing how it works out. And this narrowness can in 
part be attributed to the restrictive effect of certain controlling categories in 
van Rad’s thought. Take, for example, the heavily-worked concepts of 
“Bekenntnis” or of “ Heilsgeschichte”. On p. 304 a contrast is drawn between 
the divine actions before and after the entry to Palestine. The latter were 
Important (for example, the promise to David) but “ Bekenntnisbildend, 
bekenntniserweiternd haben sie nicht gewirkt”. Unlike the Exodus story, which 
was always a part of the Bekenntnis, the place of the Davidic house never 
attained this position. This does not mean it was unimportant, but that it 
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stood outside the framework of the Heé/sgeschichte proper. One feels that these 
words have a rather precise sense attached to them which is not immediate] 

justifiable from Old Testament sources, which is probably difficult for those 
who are not professional theologians, and which derives ultimately but with. 
out acknowledgement from types of modern theology. Theology in the 
stricter sense of general Christian theology lies rather beyond the horizon of 
this book, so that on the one hand it is not always easy to see where this fits 
into general theology and on the other hand one feels the influence of certain 
presuppositions which would not necessarily be harmful if they were only 
brought out into the open. 

In spite of these criticisms, it must be said that Professor von Rad has given 
us a very powerful and valuable contribution to the subject. Rich with 
observation and insight, it must now be regarded as one of the three or four 
most important works we have. For undergraduates in theology it has beena 
serious loss that so little of the work of this school has appeared in English, 
and the translation of this book will be very welcome. Some of the difficulties 
the reviewer has felt may disappear when the second volume is published, for 
it is to contain in addition to its treatment of the prophets some fundamental 
theological considerations concerning the Old Testament. 

The reviewer may add that he found the treatment of the Wisdom literature 
specially interesting. A few misprints occur both in Hebrew words and in 
German, of which the most notable is Furchtbarkeitskult for Fruchtbarkeitskult 
on p. 150. J. BARR 


C. Wriner, Recherches sur l’amour pour Dieu dans I’ Ancien Testament. Etude 
a’une racine. 1957. Pp. 88. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris. Price: Fr. 500.) 


This study deals with the biblical origins of the New Testament é&yérn, with 
reference to both the word itself and to its connotation. The investigation 
follows a chronological order, covering the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha, and is divided into five stages: the ancient traditions, the pre- 
exilic prophets, Deuteronomy, the Song of Songs and the post-exilic books. 
The author has endeavoured to follow his “régle du minimum ”’, that is, not 
to make the texts say more than they do. He has given a careful exegesis of the 
selected passages, though some readers may think that the exposition of the 
texts from the Song, to which ten pages are devoted and from which eleven 
passages are quoted, should take more account of its secular origin, for the 
author is only really interested in the allegorical interpretation. The Song 
“‘décrit les amours de Yahweh et de son peuple, avec des allusions fréquentes 
et précises aux vicissitudes historiques de ces amours”, and is in line with 
Hosea, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Since almost invariably the LXX déyém 
corresponds to the Hebrew ’hb, only the passages employing this root ate 
consulted, but it is noted that other related roots, for example, rhm, bps, rsh and 
kn’ should be studied. The author rightly remarks (p. 77) that a thorough 
examination of the “question du hesed” would be of considerable impot- 
tance, for whilst there are no references in the book of Hosea to love for God 
with the root *hb, two of the prophet’s uses of hesed are to be understood with 
Yahweh as object and, as is admitted on p. 30, Hosea’s use of hesed for *abtbib 
represents the last stage in the evolution “du sentiment religieux”. It might 
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indeed have been argued that hesed in this prophecy anticipates clearly the 
dyérn of the New Testament. 

Altogether eighty-nine verses are quoted (sixty-five from the Old Testa- 
ment and twenty-four from the Apocrypha) and of these fifty-two speak of 
love for God himself, and the remaining thirty-seven for “réalités divines” 
(virtue, salvation, Temple, etc., for example, Am. v. 15 “hate the evil, love 
the good”). The prophets made a slow rediscovery of a forgotten treasure, 
namely the experience of love for God. In Deuteronomy this has a central 
place; it is the first commandment, and God creates the capacity for fulfilling 
it. The Song of Songs completes the teaching of the prophets and Deutero- 
nomy. In the post-exilic literature there is a maximum of only twenty passages 
referring to love for God, but it has become more individualized and (as in 
the Song which is given a post-exilic date) more universal. At the same time 
love for God may also be expressed as love for his Law or for Wisdom. 
Within the limits imposed, here is a valuable monograph on a subject which 
has more than an academic interest and which is presented in a devotional 
spirit. Isaie should be read for Israél on p. 30 n. 27. GEORGE FARR 


]. SCHARBERT, Solidaritat in Segen und Fluch im Alten Testament und in seiner 
Umwelt. I. Vaterfluch und Vatersegen. (Bonner Biblische Beitrige, 14.) 1958. 
Pp. xiv-+ 294. (Hanstein, Bonn. Price: DM. 32.00.) 


This is the first volume of a detailed study of social solidarity or corporate 
personality in Israel. The work is planned in three volumes; the present one 
deals with the father-son relationship, a second will deal with the relationship 
between leaders and people and a third that between the individual and the 
community. 

The main consideration of this first volume is the relationship within the 
family and clan. The author seeks to show how far the family was believed to 
be affected by the fortunes and misfortunes of the father, the curses under 
which he fell and the blessings which he earned or inherited. In the nature of 
the study, however, it is difficult to keep strictly within these limits and there 
are many things in this present volume that concern rulers and people. The 
first part of the book, nearly a third, deals with the thought of the ancient 
Near East outside Israel and shows that there was a strong sense of solidarity, 
in particular amongst the nomadic clans whose members are mutually depen- 
dent, but at the same time there was also a strong sense of individuality. For 
instance, a father might be punished by injury inflicted on his family, or a 
tuler through his subjects, but this is not to be understood as involving family 
or subjects in the guilt of father or ruler. The father is vulnerable in his family. 
Whete the punishment is thought to be brought by a god it may be said that 
from the father’s point of view the relationship with the god is individualistic, 
but from the family’s point of view it is collective. 

When the author turns to consider Israel he finds that the same is true, on 
the whole, in Israelite thought, but at the same time he finds, as might be 
«pected, that there is a much livelier sense of the influence of God on human 
life and relationships. The attitude and behaviour of the individual can easily 
break across the solidarity of the family or clan. For example, the story begins 
by assuming that Lot’s sons-in-law will share in his rescue from the destruc- 
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tion of Sodom, but in the event they are seen to be indifferent to the beliefs of 
their father-in-law and by their behaviour they align themselves with the men 
of Sodom and are punished with them (Gen. xix. 12 ff.). The determining 
factor, therefore, may well be what a man’s relationship to God is and not 
what family or clan he may belong to. In this way new bonds may be forged 
which are not determined by blood relationship, as in the case of Jethro 
(Exod. xviii. 7 ff.). This is made clear in the narrative of Samuel and King; 
where solidarity is seen to lie primarily in religious loyalty. This remained true 
after the Exile. Despite the growing tendency to place emphasis on the 
responsibility of the individual, there was still a strong community sens 
which not only bound present members but also bound the community with 
its forefathers. Men felt themselves heirs to the promises made to their 
forefathers, but they recognized that they would not inherit these unless the 
were true to the God who gave them. 

It is made clear that there can be no sharp cleavage between individul 
responsibility and social solidarity: both are valid and both are necessary 
categories for the proper interpretation of Israelite thought. A great dal 
depends on the circumstances and on the people involved in them. Scharber 
comes to the conclusion that Jeremiah and Ezekiel have been misunderstood 
and that they did not envisage the complete replacement of group respons 
bility by that of the individual. What is meant by Jer. xxxi. 31 ff. he thinks, is 
that under the new covenant there will be a clearer and more intimte 
knowledge of God and in that situation there will be less risk of sour grapss 
to set the children’s teeth on edge (pp. 218 ff.). Indeed, although it is said 
that Jeremiah saw the emergence of the individual only as a thing of the 
future, in actual fact many of the things that he himself said and did show tht 
he held the individual to be responsible. The individual still remains a membe 
of a closely knit society. 

One thing stands out clearly from this study, namely that proper relatiot 
ship to God is the only force that can break into the normal solidarity of the 
community which is based on blood ties. It is for this reason that the 
Deuteronomists rightly insisted on careful education of the young. It wi 
not inevitable that, because Jeroboam son of Nebat sinned, the Northen 
kingdom should fall; it was dependent upon whether those who succeeded 
him continued in his sin or not. 

One question remains unanswered: Why did the houses of Eli and Saul fil 
but that of David remain? We must recognize, the author tells us, that God 
has unconditional freedom both to reject and to elect. 

A final assessment of the value of this careful and searching study must 
wait until it is complete, but it may be said here that this is a book that mus 
be taken into consideration in any work that is done on the category df 
corporate personality. L. H. BROCKINGTON 


F. Nérscuer, Gotteswege und Menschenwege in der Bibel und in Qumran. (Bott 
Biblische Beitrage, 15.) 1958. Pp. 134. (Hanstein, Bonn. Pact 
DM. 15.50.) 

In this piece of biblical theology, Dr Nétscher explores one expression 0 

biblical piety, namely that the ways of God and the ways of man should be 
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the same, or at least not opposed. The actual relationship proves to be com- 
plicated, in spite of the seemingly simple notion of “the way”. The question 
was treated by E. Kaseman in a monograph on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1939, 21957) entitled Das wandernde Gottesvolk, where the conclusion was that 
the life of faith was essentially en route. G. Wingren, in “Weg, Wanderung 
und verwandte Begriffe”, Studia Theologica, 111 (1949), enunciated the biblical 
verdict as: “All men are en route, by the very fact of being alive, but they who 
obey the commands of the Lord walk in his ways.” This he developed with 
reference to the New Testament. Another effort to introduce the notion of 
wayfaring into biblical theology was made by A. Kuschke in Studia Theologica, 
v(1951/2). In his article, “Die Menschenwege und der Weg Gottes im AT”, 
Kuschke discussed the various ethical and religious applications of “the 
way” and concluded that the way of God led Israel from Egypt through the 
desert, and also along the paths of the history of salvation. Israel had there- 
fore only one legitimate way, that of the unconditional following of God, 
geographically through the desert, and religiously through obedience and 
fulfilment of the Law. Under illegitimate ways Kuschke included the teleo- 
logical ethics of the sages and the merely legalistic precepts of the Old 
Testament. He found an ethics based on retribution only in the secondary 
elements of Deuteronomy and the later sapiential literature, which were 
therefore to be considered foreign to the theology of “the way” in the Old 
Testament. 

In view of the major status which the sharp distinction between grace and 
metit attained in the theology of the Reformation, Dr Nétscher undertakes a 
comprehensive survey of the texts which treat of “the way”. He covers again 
some of the ground gone over by W. Michaelis in Kittel, Th. Wb.N.T. v, 43- 
118, but with particular attention to M.T. where Michaelis concentrates on 
LXX, to Egyptian parallels where Michaelis debates Greek literature, with 
full details about the Qumran literature where Michaelis was confined to the 
“Zadokite Fragments”. Notscher’s conclusions by no means coincide in 
detail with those of Michaelis, for example with regard to the origin of the 
term “the way” (simpliciter, Acts ix. 2, etc.) to designate the Christian religion. 
While Michaelis offers no final explanation, not even from C.D.C. 1, 13; 11, 6 
(“those that depart from the way”; “those that depart from the way and 
abhor the statute”, where the parallel with “statute” makes the use of “the 
way” less than absolute), Notscher finds the usage a natural consequence of 
the use of “way” to designate first the salvific plans, decrees and command- 
ments of God, and then the corresponding doctrines and patterns of action in 
Christianity. 

Notscher’s more general conclusions are that a precise, formal and effective 
theology of “the way” can be found neither in the Old Testament nor in the 
New, nor in the Qumran texts so far published. The Old Testament uses a 
vatiety of terms to speak of “‘the way” in a literal or a metaphorical sense. 

ese are examined patiently and thoroughly through all their forms and 
Muances: “step” (Sr, p‘m, s‘d), “path” (Sby/, mslb, m‘gl, ntybb, ’rh), “way” 
(rk—by far the commonest term). There follows a minute account of the 
applications of these terms and their associated verbs (blk, ark, ‘lh, nbl, nbh, 
the) to the ways of God, in theophany, special intervention and providence, 
hws and Precepts; to the teaching of the ways of God; to the divine guidance. 
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Then the “ways” of man are examined: the way of his own heart, his way of 
life, the testing of his ways and the sanctions applied thereto, the ancient way, 
crooked ways, lying ways, way of wisdom, way of life, way of death, et, 
Nétscher finds no difference in usage and approach in the later Greek books of 
the Old Testament. In saying this, he presumably means to reject the cop. 
tentions of Kuschke which he considered in his introduction; and in holding 
that there is no formal theology of “the way”, he presumably rejects al 
attempts to base any theology of grace on the biblical usage of “the way”, 
But his book, devoid of all polemic, leaves these conclusions unstated. They 
seem however relevant to the setting which he gave his study. 

With regard to Qumran, Notscher finds that “the way” has even les 
importance than in the Old Testament, on which Qumran usage is based. He 
ascribes the absence of theophanies (described as “‘ ways” of God in the Old 
Testament) to the more sublimated concepts of Qumran, which avoided 
anthropomorphisms. The ways of God are his decrees and laws, the ways of 
man are chiefly his conduct of life. The question of how divine initiative, 
omnipotence and predestination are related to human moral effort and 
achievement takes on importance but is given no solution at Qumran. This 
point was already discussed at length in his Zur theologischen Terminologie de 
Qumran-texte (1956). It would be perhaps even truer to say that Qumran did 
not even feel it as a problem, and simply stated data which gave other mento 
think, without the least embarrassment. 

Notscher attaches the Qumran contrasts of “way of light” and “way of 
darkness” to the Old Testament, through, for example, Prov. ii. 13, wher 
“‘ways of darkness” has a moral connotation; and “the path of the just” s 
associated with “light”, Prov. iv. 18 f., cf. Wisd. v. 6, Tob. i. 3. The precise 
term “way of light” is not found in the Old Testament (except perhaps Job 
xxiv. 13) but the use of “light” as an ethical term seems to be established. 
Darkness does not stand merely for disaster, and light for prosperity, so thi 
the terminological dualism of Qumran could be traced to the Old Testament. 
This would dispense with Iranian influences, even remote ones—though again 
Nétscher does not say this explicitly. However, whether the conclusion i 
implied or not, it might be unwarranted. To treat of the Qumran dualism 
merely with reference to an admittedly occasional subject such as “the way” 
does not do justice to the emphatic, constant and theological contrast of light 
and darkness which is found at Qumran. When one goes beyond the notion 
of “the way” to envisage the doctrine of the two spirits of D.S.D. m1, 1-1, 

16, the resemblance to Iranian parallels is so marked that other influences 
than those of the Old Testament must be reckoned with. K. SMYTH 


C. G. Howre, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Living Church. 1958. Pp. 13. 
(John Knox Press, Richmond, U.S.A. Price: $2.50.) 


The literature on the Scrolls grows daily, and already there are scholars who 
claim it as a mark of distinction that they have published nothing on them 
Soon such scholars bid fair to be rare indeed! Dr Howie is a younger Amet 
can scholar who some years ago published a work on Ezekiel, which had bees 
prepared under the direction of W. F. Albright. Now he enters the Scroll 
field with a book which is prepared to dispel fears for the Ark of God raised 
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by some of the more tendentious and speculative books which have appeared, 
and to set things in better perspective. 

There is the usual brief story of the finds, and account of the sect—here 
identified, as most commonly, with the Essenes—and its practices and organi- 
ution, its thought and its hopes, all studied in relation to the New Testament 
and the Christian Church. In general it may be said that the work is fair and 
balanced, and that the evidence is objectively presented and assessed. The 
links with the New Testament are readily and gladly acknowledged; but the 
author does not usually leap to conclusions that go beyond the evidence. 
Thus he is doubtful of the supposition that John the Baptist was reared by the 
Essenes, and rightly says there is no evidence that he was ever a member of 
the Essene sect. Curiously he says that John was from a local priestly line 
which did not serve at the Temple in Jerusalem, despite the fact that the New 
Testament explicitly states that his father served in the Temple. The Church 
is said to be indebted to the Qumran community for the form, but not for the 
content, of baptism. This is at best a doubtful conjecture, since the Scrolls 
nowhere mention an initiatory rite of baptism, and if we may reasonably 
presume that they had such a rite, its form derived from the Old Testament 
lustrations. The form of Christian baptism, as distinct from its significance, 
detived from the baptism of John, and there is no evidence that John derived 
this form from Qumran. 

Despite an occasional caveat of this kind, the author’s view in general is 
sound and reliable. He recognizes that the Church and Essenism developed 
out of the same general background, and that this sufficiently accounts for the 
similarities between them. Nevertheless the whole conception of salvation in 
the Church was different from that in the Qumran sect, and it is the way of 
unbiased scholarship to recognize similarities and differences, and to see both 
in perspective. On the messianism of the sect and of the Church he observes 
that both communities were the heirs of the same messianic pattern, and fairly 
notes the diverse development in the two groups. On the relation between 
the Teacher of Righteousness and Jesus he says: ‘‘ Never have a few writers 
drawn so many conclusions from so little evidence as has been done in the 
comparisons of Jesus and the Teacher of Righteousness.” 

It would have been wiser if from the start the more hazardous assumptions 
had been confined to works on the scholarly level, where they would soon 
have found their level, and works designed for the general reader had kept to 
what was reasonably sure. Instead, fact and conjecture have so commonly 
been inextricably confused that the popular interest has been stimulated by the 
bewildering mixture of the two for readers who had no means of distinguish- 
ing between them. It is this which has made necessary such works as 
Dr Howie’s, which offer little original contribution to the study of the Scrolls, 
but which do offer sane guidance to the general reader. 

It is a pity that publishers are so careless when portions of the Scrolls are 
printed. In this case, as in so many others, the text is printed upside down, 
both on the dust cover and on the end papers. H. H. ROWLEY 
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A. BEN SHEMmESH, Yahya ben Adam’s Kitab al Kharaj. (Taxation in Islam, 
vol. 1.) 1958. Pp. x+172, inc. 25 plates. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 24.) 


The text of Juynboll with some minor alterations of the Cairo edition of 
1928 is the basis of this English rendering which Professor Ben Shemesh hus 
achieved with a competent brevity supplemented by notes on traditions, a list 
of legal maxims, indexes of names and places, a glossary, and photographic 
reproductions of the ijazahs or certificates of reading, for in this respect this is 
an important MS.; he also provides a synopsis of the contents of the said 
ijazahs. Besides the biography of Yahya b. Adam, a client of Persian stock 
who flourished during the late second century, there is a disquisition on the 
known titles of kharaj books (twenty-one are cited), but of these only three are 
extant. The notes on the composition and contents of the treatise and the 
method of transmission are instructive. How important a work it was is 
demonstrated by the fact that the ijazahs commence with the date 340 u. and 
conclude with 725 H.; they include the names of many famous persons. 

On perusing this book one cannot but assent with conviction to Goitein’s 
view that the form testifies to its composition before the period in which the 
influence of Greek thought made itself felt in Muslim literature. It is note- 
worthy that the traditional material handled in the Kitab el-Kharaj does 
not always appear quite comprehensible to Yahya b. Adam and needs 
explanation. The confusion of the names Muzainah/Juhainah (p. 68) among 
the original narrators of a Tradition merits further examination to discover 
whether in old writing the two could be easily confused, as I imagine may 
be the case, for this may be then a confusion from written documents rather than 
oral narration. 

In certain cases it is necessary to make modifications in Professor Ben 
Shemesh’s renderings. It would be better throughout in view of the special 
senses attached to the work to render faqir as “needy” rather than “poor”, 
and in several places dhurah has been translated as “‘ maize”, which of courseit 
is not, the modern Arabian name for it, “‘Hind”’, clearly showing its prove- 
nance from the New World! Nor do I feel that the translations for ba‘l (p. 78, 
etc.), a word known to the pre-Islamic inscriptions, are very satisfactory of 
consistent, though I am at a loss to suggest an improvement. 

P. 25. Mu‘amalat al-ard refers to share-cropping rather than simple cultiva- 
tion as we know in fact from the historical context of the Sirah. 

P. 64. Damad and Jizan, probably to be read Damd in the sense of “an 
acre”, both Yemenite places. 

P. 71. The depth of water allowed for the irrigation of palm-trees is de- 
scribed as that of “‘two heels”, but I think that what is meant is simply that!t 
should come up to the ankles or heels. It is a little ambiguous to render the 
dual into English here. 

P. 74. A sharj isa well known Arabian physical feature, a cultivated area i 
or just at the foot of a cleft in the hills watered by a torrent, hardly exactly @ 
“creek”. 

P. 78. Al-sail wa-’l-ghail are not “water-course and streamlet”, but the 
distinction is between flood-irrigation and that of the perennial spring. 
No. 371 seems to have fallen into some confusion. A daliyah is a water: 
wheel, sawani are simply wells worked by animals walking down an inclined 
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ramp, and I am sceptical to the extent that I have never seen it with my own 
eyes, that a nadih could mean an animal carrying water for the purpose of 
irrigation. I cannot think this would be economic, and think it must refer to 
an animal working on a well. 

P. 80. Mu‘afir is incorrect. Ma‘Aafir should be read. 

P. 82. It is stated that between Mecca and the Yemen are places where 
they sow twice yearly—which of course is still true. In the Yemenite 
medieval almanacs I have in preparation the Suqit al-Thuraiya falls on 
Aiyar 6th, and a notice for the 7th states ‘amal al-zira‘ah yatib; the rising of 
Yemenite Sirius is given as the 9th of Tammiz. But it is incorrect to translate 
the Arabic as “‘on the appearance of Sirius in Gemini” for the Arabic actually 
says, “The ascension of Mirzam al-Jawza’ which is al-Shi‘ra”; Mirzam is one 
of the twenty-eight agricultural stars. In my almanac Sirius certainly must be 
equivalent to Mirzam, and this is generally known as Yemenite Sirius. Cf. 
Anthropos, XLIX (1954). I should infer from the fact that five months do not 
pass from one sowing to another that the text does not mean that the sowings 
take place consecutively in the sense that sowing begins when the first harvest 
has ended. ‘Ils is an incorrect vocalization for ‘alas which I am informed is a 
kind of rye; it is found in Lane’s Lexicon and still a common word in the 
Yemen. For the verb khabaza and its derivatives the rendering loaf seems 
misleading, and one should simply render as bread. I am informed that the 
qurs of barley is still found in the Yemen. 

P, 84. The minjal is not a scythe, but a sickle. I find the reading al-thafariq, 
date-clusters very difficult. The appearance of the needy at the date-crop is 
described in a maqamah in my Prose and Poetry, but nothing of this sort is 
mentioned. The original text is dubious and I wonder in fact if one should not 
tead al-tafariq, portions. Similarly nakhl does not seem to mean “dates”. 
Very tentatively I should suggest that the sense is that the poor are given dates 
from the heaps of dates already collected, and from the tree itself. The word 
tathah for a handful of dates presented to beggars at this time is also attested 
from Hadramawt (cf. Joc. cit.). 

P. 100. Adhhiab is described as “‘a measure in al-Yaman” but this is of 
course a plural, the singular of which, dhahab, is used for measuring grain in 
Southern Arabia down to this very day. 

P, 102. No. 589, the case of a person borrowing and spending on his crops 
and family, disguises a share-cropping contract by the peasant. Cf. somewhat 
similar arrangements in R.S.O. (1955), p. 11. 

P. 104. Here and in other places it seems to me dubious to render ahl 
al-‘ahd as confederates, for they were much mote likely to be subject than on 
equal terms. The phrase certainly needs closer examination and a note. 

It may be remarked that there is much in this volume that seems specifically 
Yemenite—which is perhaps not surprising as Yemen is the most fertile part 
of west Arabia. R. B. SERJEANT 
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H. A. R. Gres, The Travels of Ibn Battita, A.D. 1325-1354. Translated with 
revisions and notes from the Arabic text edited by C. Defrémery and B. R. 
Sanguinetti, vol. 1. (The Hakluyt Society, Series 11, Vol. cx.) 1958, 
Pp. xviii+270+1 plate+maps. (Published for the Hakluyt Society at the 
University Press, Cambridge. Price: 305.) 


It is remarkable that these travels, one of the most readable, celebrated and 
historically important works in Arabic literature, should have had to wait so 
long before being translated into English in full. Hitherto the English reader 
has had access to two versions, Samuel Lee’s Travels of Ibn Batuta, published 
by the Oriental Translation Committee in 1829, and Sir Hamilton Gibb’s own 
selections, published precisely a hundred years later. Lee used the epitomes 
which were all that was then known of Ibn Battita’s work in Europe. The 
part of the narrative included in the volume under review occupies only 
thirty-three pages of Lee’s book, pages with wide margins, large type and 
copious footnotes. Sir Hamilton’s admirable volume of selections was, of 
course, based upon the full text and was so edited as to satisfy the scholar and 
be intelligible to the general reader. This is the first of four volumes in which 
the whole text will be translated into English for the first time, the volumes 
corresponding to those of Defrémery and Sanguinetti’s parallel text and 
French translation, to which page references are being given in the margins, 
The editor acknowledges that “both text and translation were for their 
period remarkable achievements”’. 

It would be superfluous to commend the accuracy and readability of this 
version. Though the French edition has been accepted as a basis and the 
manuscripts have not been examined afresh except for the checking of a few 
readings, Sir Hamilton has often been able to improve upon the French trans- 
lation. As he says, some of his emendations are the result of progress in 
Arabic lexicography and in particular of the work of Dozy; some have been 
made possible by the researches of French scholars into Moroccan colloquial 
usage; others are due to the study of Ibn Gubair and of Ibn Battiita’s indebted- 
ness to him, but there are many which are the product of the translator’s own 
command of Arabic. Even the quotations of poetry, usually so tiresome to 
the European reader, have been rendered with considerable felicity. 

The notes are all that they should be, concise, never superfluous, and never 
wanting when they are needed. Of necessity they are more numerous than in 
many of the Society’s publications, for an oriental text needs more com- 
mentary than most European works if it is to be appreciated by readers who 
are not orientalists. Most of the annotations are concerned with the identif- 
cation of persons and places. The scholars and divines whom Ibn Battita 
mentions have been traced in a way that will surprise those who are not 
familiar with the extraordinary volume and range of Arabic biographical 
literature. Fewer than twenty names, whether of persons or places, have 
defeated the editor’s learning and ingenuity. A few comments may be offered 

on three of these. 

QOubbat Sallam (p. 17) was evidently on the road between Surt and Alexat- 
dria. The name may well be connected with the Aulad Sallam who formerly 
ranged over the country between Barga (Barce) and al-‘Akaba al-Kub#i 
(Sollum). (G. W. Murray, Sons of Ishmael (1935), pp. 287-8.) 
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The destruction of the pilgrim caravan between al-‘Ula and al-Madina 
(p. 163) may be connected with the drought mentioned by Wiistenfeld, 
Geschichte der Stadt Mekka (1861), p. 245. 

Al-Kataka (p. 262), given by Ibn Battiita as another name for Deogir or 
Daulatabad in the Deccan, is an Indian word which he has taken for a name. 
Yule and Burnell noticed in Hobson-Jobson, s.v. “‘Cuttack”’, that it is the Sans- 
krit Aataka, defined by Macdonell as “a royal camp”. The word survives in 
Marathi and, as Rasak, in Urdu with the meaning “‘army”. 

The proofs of this book have been read with care. The following misprints 
may be noted. On p. 3 in n. 9, for 1256 read 1258. On p. 16 in n. 35, the 
reference should read to p. 15 n. 33. On p. 34 in line 19, the name should read 
al-Maballa al-Kabira. On p. 52, n. 162 contains a slight error. Al-Ma’min 
was not Hariin’s second son, but the second of his sons to become Caliph; he 
was older than his predecessor Muhammad al-Amin. 

The reader should remember that, however interesting he may find this 
volume, it is probably the dullest of the four. Concerned with Africa north of 
the Sahara, Egypt, Palestine, Syria and the Higaz, it has neither the impor- 
tance nor the fascination of the descriptions of Anatolian states, of Muham- 
mad ibn Tugluk or of the Mandingo empire of Meli. Moreover, Sir Hamilton 
has postponed till the last volume all discussion of the intricate problem of Ibn 
Battiita’s real, as opposed to his alleged itineraries, and their chronology. 
These are pleasures to come and everyone will hope that they will not be long 
delayed. Cc. F. BECKINGHAM 


Wapiz JwAIDEH, The Introductory Chapters of Yaqut’s Mu‘jam al-Buldan. 
Translated and annotated. 1959. Pp. xvi+ 80. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl.15.) 


This book is an annotated translation of the Introduction and the first five 
chapters of Yakit’s geographical dictionary and so comprises all the prefatory 
matter that precedes the alphabetically arranged entries for places. Much of 
the Introduction is an explanation of the character of the work and an apology 
for geographical studies. The five chapters are concerned with cosmography, 
with the definition of certain administrative and geographical terms, with the 
legal status of fai? and ganima, and with “some accounts of countries”, 
these being epigrammatic statements about racial characteristics and the 
telative prestige of different rulers. It is obvious that these chapters are of 
considerable interest to historians as well as geographers but Dr Jwaideh is 
justified in claiming that they are “perhaps the least known and the most 
neglected part” of the Mu‘gam. This version will be welcomed by many 
scholars who do not read Arabic and by some who do but who do not have 
casy access to the printed text. The diagrams have been reproduced with their 
legends in translation; where common English equivalents for place-names 
exist they have been used, or at least quoted; the translator has not relied 
solely on Wiistenfeld’s excellent edition but has collated it with Amin 
Hinagi’s text (Cairo, 1906-7). He is to be congratulated on having produced 
an eminently readable translation. It is regrettable, however, that he has not 
treated Yakit’s vocalization with more respect, for the care with which the 
correct vowelling of place-names is described is one of the great merits of 
the Mu‘gam. Dr Jwaideh should not have altered Zafar to Zufar and 
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Dumkula to Dumgalah (p. 44); to accord with his usual practice he should 
also have mentioned the normal English spelling, Dongola. 

The annotations “are designed to shed as much light on the text as 
possible”. They are profuse but disappointing. Unimportant and sometimes 
obvious misprints in the German and Egyptian editions are carefully recorded, 
When the Encyclopaedia of Islam includes an article which the editor considers 
relevant we are given a separate reference which specifies the title and the 
name of the author. This is a waste of space. The lack of any index is deplor. 
able and a number of serious problems are ignored or inadequately discussed, 
For example, in his Introduction (pp. 7, 8) Yakut criticizes a contemporary 
scholar who had written a commentary on the Makdémat of Hariri; his philo- 
logical erudition won universal admiration “until he mentioned the names 
of places”. Yakit specifies three topographical mistakes which this commen- 
tator made. He said Karag was between Hamadan and Azerbaijan, whereas 
it is between Hamadan and Isbahian; he said Baka‘id was the chief town 
(kasaba) of Al-Gazira, whereas it is merely a village in the bak‘ of Mosul, and 
he said that Tabriz was one of the frontier fortresses of Syria. Yakit does not 
name this man and Dr Jwaideh ignores all these clues and makes no attempt 
to identify him. He is very probably the celebrated Hwarazmian Mutarrizi, 
an older contemporary of Yakit, who died in 610/1213-14. His commentary 
on the Makdmdt contains the statements about Karag and Tabriz. It must 
be said, however, that in the only copy of his book that the reviewer has seen, 
a manuscript in the John Rylands Library, Manchester (Mingana 687), 
Barka‘id is stated to be the kasaba, not of Al-Gazira, but of Diyar Rabi‘. 

On p.25 we read: “It has been related that according to Ardashir the 
earth consists of four parts” and the details of this division are then given. 
We are told in a note that this paragraph is “almost identical with a passage” 
from Ibn al-Fakih, and we are referred to De Goeje’s edition of Saizari’s 
epitome of the Kitab al-Buldan. This is correct so far as it goes but inadequate, 
and the editor makes no attempt to identify this ArdaSir who is mentioned 
without Aunya or Jakab. The reader who follows up the reference given wil 
find an account which is evidently confused; according to this Ishak ibs 
Ibrahim gave birth to Nafis to whom were born kaba’il min-Fars, among 
them Istahr, Sabir and Ardagir. After a sentence about Istahr the text reads 
kala Ardasir and the relevant passage follows. There is no other clue to his 
identity and he appears in De Goeje’s index as Ardair ibn Nafis. What 
Dr Jwaideh should have told his readers is that this passage is an extract from 
the supposed letter of Tansar! to the King of Tabaristan. Darmesteter' 
translation of the Persian text will be found in the Journal Asiatique, 1 (1894), 
546. This work ostensibly dates from the time of Arda’ir Papakdn, but 
Christensen has shown (L’Iran sous les Sassanides, pp. 58-61) that it must 
have been composed between 557 and 570. 

On p. 34 Yakit relates, with the scepticism we should expect of so sensible 
a man, a version of a common cosmographical story according to which 
the world is supported by an angel, who stands ona green corundum, whic 
rests on the hump of a bull. As there was nowhere for the bull’s feet to ret 


1 Dr Mary Boyce has recently shown that this name should probably be 
Tosar (Asia Major, v, part 1 (1955), 50). 
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God created a sand-dune for the purpose. Dr Jwaideh explains that the word 
he has translated “‘sand-dune” appears in Yakit’s text as kamkum, “an 
obscure word whose meaning it has not been possible to ascertain”. He has 
therefore taken the word katib from Ibn al-Wardi, who has a similar story. 
This may be justified but we should have been told that Ta‘labi, whose 
account Yakit follows almost exactly, has a green rock (sapra hadra’) at this 
stage of his cosmic edifice. We are next told that the sand-dune rests upon 
a whale named Balhit. A note informs us that Ibn al-Wardi calls the whale 
Bahmit. What is relevant here is Ta‘labi’s phrase \54) dau! palin! Cyl 
pegs Andly Cygh ane 

Oddly enough for a student of Yakit Dr Jwaideh shows little interest in 
place-names and has very few notes on them. On p. 44 he should have 
explained that Garmi, “the capital city of the ruler of Abyssinia”, has nothing 
todo with Abyssinia. It is Garama, the city of the Garamantes of Fezzan; 
the reader might usefully have been referred to Professor Minorsky’s Hudid 
al-‘Glam, p. 474. The site of Siwar (p. 50) could have been identified had 
Dr Jwaideh consulted the Huda#d or Barthold’s article “Bulghar” in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam. His note on the name Kumair (p. 31) reads: “Apparently 
the Arabic version of Khmer” and we are referred to Ferrand. This may be 
correct but in this context it is grossly misleading. Yakit is enumerating the 
islands of the Indian Ocean. Kumair is probably Madagascar, which he 
elsewhere calls Kumr; it would be strange if it were omitted here. Ferrand, 
whose opinion has not been accepted by all scholars, was discussing the 
statement of Ibn Sa‘id that the Arabic name for Madagascar and for the 
famous mountains in Africa should be read Kumr, not Kamar (“moon”), 
as it was the name of a people who had migrated from central to south- 
eastern Asia, and had then colonized Madagascar and finally the slopes of the 
African mountains wrongly called “‘of the Moon”. In this connexion Ferrand 
claimed that Kumr was to be identified with the ethnic name Khmer. He did 
not, as Dr Jwaideh’s reader might suppose, maintain that Yakit believed 
Cambodia to be an island. When Yakut mentions the four rivers of Paradise 
weate told of the derivation of Saihiin and Gaihin from Pison and Gihon, but 
Dr Jwaideh does not seem to know that all four rivers are named in the 
Book of Genesis. He tells us that Gaihiin is sometimes used for Gaihan; 
it would have been worth adding that it is a name applied to any large river 
such as the Indus, the Kur and even the Jaxartes (cf. Dr J. A. Boyle’s trans- 
lation of Guvaini’s History of the World-Conqueror, p. 326 n. 26). 

The book is not without its merits. We must be grateful to Dr Jwaideh 
for providing so smooth a translation of his author. His notes are to be 
Criticized for deficiencies rather than errors and some of them are useful, but 
it is evident that an adequate commentary on these fascinating and important 
chapters has yet to be written. Cc. F. BECKINGHAM 
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